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Antiquarian volumes - Reprints - Microfilms - New Publications 


Modern Languages As They Might Be by John Weightman 577 

Professor of French at Westfield College, University of London and author of The Concept of the A nmt- Garde ( 1 973) 

Beyond the Parish Pump by George Steiner 581 

Extraordinary Fellow of Churchill College, Cambridge, and author of Extraterritorial and In Bluebeard's Castle (both 1971) 

John Brown and His Littie Indians by Jakov Lind 589 

Author of Counting My Steps (1970) and Numbers (1973) 

The Relation of Lit. to Lang, by George Lehmann 593 

Managing Director of the Linguaphone Institute and former Professor of French at Reading University 


J' ;!/■>; 

n- • .l|‘ 


Public Record 
Office Publications 

KTO Publications: 

Great Britain. Foreign Office. 

Index to Foreign Office Correspondence 
1920-1905. 107 Volumes. 

Great Britain. Public Record Office. 

Lists and Indexes. Supplementary Series. 

45 Volumes. 

Reprints : 

Great Britain. Public Record Office. 
Publications. 480 Volumes. 

Chancery, Exchequer and Judicial 
Records ; State Papers ; Researches in 
Foreign Archives ; Lists Bnd Indexes ; 

Privy Council Registers ; Rerum 
Britannicarum Medii Aevi Scriplores. ! , 

Great Britain. Foreign and Common- ; 

wealth Office. 

Colonial Numbered Series ; Colonial 
Research Publications. 

Microfilms: 
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do with the contrast between the 
presence and cultivation of those 
private patterns just touched on, 
and his strung sense of lack of 
meaning or purpose in the general 
human predicament. 

In La Tragidie sans masque 
(1972) he combines purpose and 
meaninglessness in a tragic pattern 
when he writes, in what is not 
simply the striking of a theatrical 
attitude, of “la destines traglque 
que j*ai frfiUfc tant de fois, pour 
laquelle je auia fait, qul est digne 
de moi et dont je auls digne, et que 
j’aime **. The opening es9ay of Ser- 
vice itiutile (1935) fs significantly 
entitled “ Chevalerie du ndant ■ and 
Montherlant,' haVlng quoted Jew. 
miah-n" I beheld !the earth, and, lq,i 
it vyaS iVyithout forrp, and voidjjqnqj 
the heqveiia, and they bad no light 
— adds a commeiit which explains 
the coexistence in his thought of 
private purpose and public nulhty j • 
“ Je A queTldie que Je me fals de 
mol j : pour me aoutenir sui* |ej 
mers' du nfiant. ” Be used his, lite 
and writings; qs p nteans of keeping 
the vofd at . bay. ,Jn tite end, h>S 
defpnqe *ms, to prove fragUe an^ 
■,vuln'6bblfliV.- ■ . . ’ ■ .• ■'■■■ • 

inevitably, Montherlant's auidd? 
U touched on by sewral . COnnibu- 

toVe to- 'the yeryi'ititqresting 
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174pp. 19fr. 
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234pp. 25fr. . 
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F^vrier, 1973 ; Henry de Montherlant 
126pp. 8fr. 

Paris : Galll inard, 

>; I ■ »■ if l 1 * f- 

■ to M d'Orfflasspn s view, a few pages 
later when lie admitted that, had 
the accident blinded him totally, he 
would certainly have token bis life. 

Nevertheless, he did not become 
blind, and the negative nature of a 
suicide committed, in view of some 
possible pVentbaUty is out - of , keep- 
[og .with Montherlant’s positive per- 
..££.u»o, same coilec-. 


: Petit / and 
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grating uhat is simply good in 
order the more ejsily lu glority 
what is evil. There is even a very 
unexpected passage in which he 
praises the concept of the “ good 
deed", familiar to Boy Scouts, and 
says : " La ‘ bonne action ’ . . . ridi- 
culis&e do nos jours par les Fran- 
Cais, et presque objet de lialne pour 
nombre d’entre eux, est un des 
£I6meuts essentiels d’une civilisa- 
tion qui se respecte, ou pnrt doit 
fltre donnee au coeur comma & 
l’intelligeuce, aux instincts, et au 
besoin de bonhenr." Where France 
in particular is concerned, he 
quotes (for the fourth nr fifth time 
in his writings) Lynn Ley’s "Je 
meurs de ia France ” and add4 : • 

I 

i e regrette que ces mots de 
yautey ne spient paj eeux sur 
lesquelfi se •termiheilt ‘poh- jtqiilc- 
snout ces Cmncis^ tnais tnute limn 
. oeuvre. N6unmoins^ mdme si le 
hasdrd.fait qiiq itiop oeuvre s’ar- 
rfite pour . toil jours siir d’autres 
1 mots, co aotit CCUX-1& qui, morale- 
■ ment, cn aurotlt fit is les derdiers. 

At -a more. general level, Mouthcr- 
lant’s nihilism vyai' obvious and: aft- 
ryasjvo. Tf a j,dan vrqrei.tp catch, a 
E the truth; about' human 
id, the to vrpvld be dot fling 
do but Jo lit down, !ij<e h 
tho efesevt,.; arid wair; for 
- to liilry ' ;liinii tb] ated ; 


tho lummn conditiun only seived to 
intensify Moniliei laut’s private 
anguish. And his private anguish 
ensured that his metaphysical suf- 
fering was no mere iiitellocttiulixed 
posture. To this extent M d'Oimes- 
son is right to emphasize his unease 
within his own skin. A passage from 
Ait.v fontfliner du dcsir, a major 
collection of essays published as 
long ago as 1927, clearly expresses 
the priority of personal anguish 
over generalized nihilism : 

J’ai tout, tout m’fichappe, et cette 
equivalence affreuse n*est pas 
dans le mondc mais dans moi, et 
ii n’y a auciui espoir que je 
. de Vienna autre, que tout de mot 


‘ mei tue ft mou tour, 

ina^non pqs‘de ces ninrts oft on 
revit, oft on ressuscite . . . mals 
de ’ let plus morto limit, di9saus 
dans’ le nfiant sans souvenir ot 
sous frflves, ou tout de bon ouflu 
j’en ale fini avec moi mfime. 

It is not surprising that Monther- 
lant finally committed suicido; ft le 
. not surprising, given his. integrity, 
that he should, have acted in the 
the cernrat 
n writings, 
a- 
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humility —with iliiii cinimisly _dis- 
1 > nisi umi rc intensity which ifislinfi- 
uislted him .inning liis rnntemporar- 
ii's. In n wurkl of iiii'icasing intel- 
iixtuul monism . Montherlant wha n;i 
ngjjrfs^ive dualist -even a Mani- 
rhuenn (“ Uuui quo ce soil iw ces.se 
d'etre faux que liiisqiTon ufliime le 
I.OIU i.lire "). When liis CelJow- 
writers uf the iiiun war period moved 
clnicr ro a single ideological posi- 
tion— fnsrism or communism — he 
exercised un often corrosive intelli- 
gence in the service of noil-commit- 
ment. 

After the Second World War 
ideological pulariwition increased 
in a number of ways (from Lite Cold 
War to Vietnam) and his exposure 
of the Inadequacies of cun flirting 
doctrines — political, social, ethical — 
proved hr irritant to many. lie 
liuranie one of the most highly 
praised and widely abused of 
j'rcjiefi writ eis. lie stirred in his 
mulcts latent coMiailktintis which 
many of them had worked hard to 
suppress. Hr posed insoiuhJe prob- 
lems to an age in n desperate hurry 
for easy answers. Jean Grusjcan 
puts the point neuily in the Nuu- 
vcilc Revue Fran^aise: “Monther- 
lant juxtapose deux serrures sans 
doiiner dc passepartout." 

The rcsulr is that Montherlant 
numaged to annoy, ami even oul- 
tafju, u (urge mnnbcr of reuders of 
quite contrasting viewpoints and 

J jcrsuasions (".(o no suis et n’ai 
iimais etc uu conscilateur "). Some, 
approving his pruisc of netiaii, aro 
irritated by the fact that he also 
praised u life of contemplation. 
Others have been nL tract ed by his 
sympathy with gentleness only to be 
repulsed by his fascination with 
violence. His celebration of Greek 
and Roman paganism • has d is- 
conccried admirers of his deep 
under si finding of Jnnscnist austerity 
umi purity. 

This .sense of the multiplicity of 
truth, mid of its contradictory 
nature, wan Miirinctly nut in 
L'l’iquinoxc tie septemhre where lie 
insisted that rwn opposing doctrines 
ere simply deviations from u 
common truth. He saw cniifimiuiiuii 
of this view' in the fact, that the 
orthodoxy of mm century lias xq 
often grown out of the heresy of 
the century which preceded it. - In 
nn age when scepticism itself is fast 
becoming u rigid dogma for many, 

Montherlant puts the case for an 
“open” approach to our experi- 
ence : . 

Gel ui qui-riit: " Je no sals pas”, 
rmpioie ft la fois son intelligence, 
par laquelle il a coiuiu; qu’il ne 
savait pas (ce qul s’nppelle 
/avoir), so conscience, par laquelle 
il- decide que, ne sndiant 
pas, il ne jonera pas le person- 
nuge dc celui c|ui sail (cc qui scrait 
char la ran is me. au sens prupre du 
mot), et enfm son courage, eu 
s’cxposam, ft ce qu*unc telle re- 
serve le fasse traiter de Iftche par 
los see takes, d’ignorant par les 
doctes, et, par les frivotes, d’idiat. 
fill remen t, le mande fttant ce 
quit esc, I’attkude qui fait contra 


] 1 1 i chip co.iliii»n .i i h.incc d'etre 
bonne. 

An luteresiing example uf Mon- 
th vrJu ill's "open :.ccptirisni '* is in 
be found in his iiLtiinck' lo religion 
gonerall.v, mid Christ iuniiy in partic- 
uJar. There is much in his writings 
{particularly in the essays nf Le 
Solstice tie juin of 19-41) to suggest 
a Nictx sell can emi tempt fnr Cliris- 
lliiuity as .« servile mid dchiliiaiing 
" slave morality" — the smirris of 
wliui is most reprehensible in 
hmirgcnis ethics. Un the 
other hand, he was always deeply 
interested in the more mist ere 
forms of Catholicism, wrote sy in- 
put her i cully on tlie subject nf Chris- 
tian inLrnnsiKence (“ lo Christian- 
Isme cst une affaire rigoureuse 
and countered the pagan veiu in liis 
writings (expressed in Les Olym- 
piques, A ux Foil mint's du desir, f.ti 
Petite Infante tie Castillo, Le Sol- 
stice tie. juin) with what he called 
his *' tri logic ratlmllque " {Le 
M nitre de Santiugo, La Villc tlom le 

J trinec cst un enfant mid For I- 
luitffO- 

In the course of conversation 
about these cmitraxiing aspects of 
his work. Mnuthurlunr attempted to 
reduce Llieir contrail ictnri ness by 
ergning that liis response to both 
paganism and Christianity was 
essentially poetic. About Christian- 
ity in particular lu- wrote, in the 
relatively little-known Pour une 
merge noire, that lie mok from 
Catholicism whatever happened ro 
suit his spiritual and poetic life ; lie 
described this as making use nf 
Catholicism in a fundamentally 
human way. Given these views, liis 
last published cnmniciiLs on the 
"Catholic” plays, in La Tragddie 
sans masque, are nf particular inter- 
est. They arise from the question 
put to him oil more than ana 
occasion : “ Pourquoi ecrivez-vous si 
ohsliiidi neut des pieces it snjcl cnili- 
oliquc, puisque voiis n'uvez pas la 
fai ? " 

The vanity of 

liuitKin existence 

fn replying lo ilii.s question, Mini- 
thcrlain begins by emphasizing how 
strong has been liis fueling, since 
cnrly manhood, for tlie.“ ubsurditi " 
of ulmnst everything. This sense o£ 
the vanity of human existence, 
memorably declared in the Rook nf 
Ecclesiastes, is un essential element 
in Christianity and thus , a direct 
link with Christian thought from 
Montherlant’.? point of view. With- 
out coin prom is mg in any way his 
fundamental lack, nf .faith, he 
writes: " Je portage avec le clirft- 
tien lout ce qu’il rcicite’Y and 
adds: 11 Moi, incroyant, je passe de 
Ift ft exalter fe catholicismu dans des 
oeuvres de fiction (ittftraires. Le 
'mftpris du nioude’ dftbouche ici dans 
un surcroit de foi, la dans une 
expression urtistique de la religion 
qtu esc fondfte snr ce mftpris.” 

Having emphasized his emotional 
and intellectual sympathy for this 
world-rejecting aspect of Christian- 


liy, Mnmlieilaiil fines nn to urgin', 
in more general terms, in defence 
of liis religious plays and the reli- 

fi i^fus elements in his other writings, 
e points out that any literary 
artist both needs and wants to 
portray, in novels or plays, rharac- 
rurs who express very different 
ideas .mil beliefs from his own. A 
writer must often call on his host 
resources of imagination, intelli- 
gence .mil hinuiin sympathy in 
order io ponruy a murderer, >i 
shopkeeper, a child, etc, in one of 
his works. Why should not Monther- 
lant, n writer without fuiih, create 
imaginative works in which Chris- 
tian characters and persons of deep 
spirituality appear ? The question is 
not whether the author himself is a 
Christian, hut whether his Christian 
characters are humanly convincing 
Lo believers and non-believers alike. 

This imaginative sympathy with 
rhose wlinse views lie does nor 
necessarily share goes n long way 
towards explaining Montherlant's 
capacity for presenting apparently 
contradictory positions with equal 
per si i naive ness. It explains much oE 
the intellectual — and poetic — power 
inherent in the great “ debating 
scenes ” ol' some of liis -best plays. It 
also menus, within Catholicism as 
such, that he was able to convey 
contrasting viewpoints with the 
same convict ion. It Is significant 
that, in a comment on Port-Rami. 
reported by IMiilippe dc Saint- 
Rohert in 19G9, he described him- 
self as sympathizing M all the way ” 
with the recalcitrant hiusenist nuns. 
Uut he was also careful to add that, 
hnd lie been Archbishop of Paris in 
iGG4, he would have considered it 
his duty to harry them in much the 
wuytluit Pdrftfixe did. In her contri- 
bution to the Montherlant number 
of the Nouvellc Revue Fran^nise, 
Dominique Descotes pays hint a 
justified tribute when she writes : 
"Montherlant a su eblauir les ell re- 
lit; ns pur une imugc idftnle d’eux- 
liienies, qu'ils seraiem bieii incapa- 
hlcs de sDUtenir.” 

Few writers have been more active 
liiiin Montherlant in expounding and 
defending their own works. The 
rieinde edition of liis plays contains 
a substantia! amount nf aiuhoriul 
comment and L it Tra^Mic sons 
masque, though it includes essays 
on plays written after the original 
Plftiade collectinn, docs not udd a 
lot that is new. In n sense we arc 
facet! here with a further paradox 
on die part of a writer who, in 
another mood, expressed his aim as 
“ ficrire dans fa conviction prnfoude 
que son oeuvre n’a pas d’iinpor- 
taiiea ”. In La Tratlddie suns masque 
he points — in self-justification — to 
■the coiniiiemaries on their own pluys 
nf Corneille, Duiim^ /i/s, Strindberg, 
and others, and utfds, a trifle coyly, 
concerning liis own dramas : “ Jc 
leur al' purrft 1 ’amoui ■ qu'ime niferfi 
porte ft ses enfants, y compris peutr- 
6 tre la classlqu'e siiiostimation 
maternelle de leu is nitrites." In 
fact, like a minibor of other writers, 
he is oue of the most discerning 
critics of his work and it is difficult 
to discuss his plays individually 
without referring to some of liis own 


nciuc umi beautifully phrased judg- 
ments. 

Perhaps the niosi inteiesiing part 
nf Lu Tra&fiilie suns masque is that 
in which Moutherluiii defends his 
" costume tragedies ” against the 
charge {made by Valery munng 
nlliers) iluit they arc dated and ihut 
"il y a imp de Sire, de Seigneur 
el de rftvfrciiccs ”. One knows i Eiat 
ho wax much concerned wiili his- 
tnrical atitheniicily and rightly 
located this authenticity as much iii 
the language nf his characters us in 
i heir dress and general am ward 
appearance. As a result, they speak 
u language and express ideas some- 
times quite alien to a modern 
audience. 

Montherlant quotes iwn examples 
of reported remurks, made by Riche- 
lieu and Louis XIII respec lively. In 
reply to pleas fnr mercy on behalf 
of the Due de Montmorency who had 
been condemned in death for insur- 
rection, the former said : ** II est irnp 
grand pour que jc puissc le sauver ". 
iiiid the latter: " Je ne serais pas roi 
si j’avais lex sentiments d’lin narticu* 
licr ” Montherlant is no donor right 
to insist that these very striking 
phrases came naturally cn the two 
speakers in question. He is on less 
sure ground when he adds tlinl if 
the significance of such remarks, in- 
corporated in a play, goes over the 
heads of the audience, this is llieir 
fault and not the author’s. 

Nevertheless, It remains true that 
p lays such as La Rciue nwrre, Le 
Muttre de Santiago, Port- 11 oval and 
Le Cardinal d’Espag nc have had an 
enorptous success in the theatre 
despite die historical distance of 
their setting. If they have not alwnvs 
been thoroughly understood, they 
have been widely admired and great- 
ly applauded. Indeed, interestingly 
enough, it is a play like L’Exil, set 
at a much shorter historical distance 
(the First World War), which Mon- 
therlant found ru be most dated 
from an audience's point of view. In 
fact, he refused to allow L'Exil to be 
performed in Paris because various 
“period” aspects, essential to its 
meaning, wuuld appear ridiculous to 
prc.se n [-day them refiners. These 
aspects include the young hero's 
snobbery (both of dress and ideas) 
and his patriotic sentiments (even 
though these are undermined in the 
course nf the play). 

The rejection *>f 
the present 

If Montherlant is right, the case 
of L'Exil raises interesting questions 
concerning how Far hack in lime his- 
torical plays need in he set before 
they are acceptable to an average 
audience. His own costume tragedies 
are set in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries and have proved 
immensely popular with a cerlnin 
type of audience, despite, his refu- 
sal to adapt their speech mid sensi- 
bilities to those of twciuicih-ceiitury 
“ swingers 

It in still true, of course, that a 
number of other plays (L'Exil, Fils 
de person ne, Celles qu’an prana dans 
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of bis bull fighting 


raiua inn>s — , 

,nin the book are grouped 
I'..", nrf three of lus young 


% of the time. Jucnues 
7s i boy idiom Montherlant 
LjWned an athletic club 

imrtni'f n nM v ill 


Jaudel’s 


in his mWdr e , ^I« B t ^r W “hom hehad * 8 

in l is d co m monl t^n. 0r t w 1 '■ i5 ‘ u £i affair, and whom he 
nil inn C0 ?K?E ?' hc ub “charmaiite, niais sans 

lha i onM U 'to h fhI an p ?• F'" al| y> the, ' e is 

(.‘In Hivnrria , . , the young woman athlete 

x cs Bin *™»ns , i sit! model for Dominique in 

n statement 1B ? 1 * W whom ! ,e had tho 
VigZ^ 1 ***** -iplicAted and interesting 
of fifty should not concern^ lu of the three. All three 
with youth as the gap bciw (e ™ 
becomes too great, 

This ].? hardly consistent 
ever, with his claim in la M« 
son ■ that present-day youih 1 st, 
exploited by its elders (sk-aw, 
implies that the previous 
bears some resnonsibiliiv foT 
attitudes and belinviour uf ih 
sent one). Referring to ilie nuir 
ters which he received from r i'Cli: 
people, he wrote in 1971: : _ . , 

i iiCksdel 

Ce sont dos lettres de _ , ,,, 

dix-huit ft vlugi-dem nut fw:Graiset. 3^rr. 
quatre mis, disc spares. On k 

retird toutes leurs ui«:t ^iutiva biography of Paul 
viyre : dopuis corahicn d’tc fri which the time is ripe 
Ni iustrults, m ftlcvij, to Lamentation readily acces- 
bornes, . tou jours exploit^ (Francis will have a special 
jours dirigfts on unit wn h !l 1 » wi not quite the most 
et Jc mcillcnr ft leun mi noman in his life, she was 
«?»“■ Et eux-moncs sam* escaUal to his theatre. Her 
bicn suv, fors quclqucvun untuned to his thought, and 

a-jrs- us? 

snsfaassi SISS 

“ ninving with the times" Hr® » e ? cn,l l? of l * ,t ErenJi 
from 

ce que ... , — — , 
asst 1 / availed aura fan confer 
lAchctfts ii nous I’rancai?- 
exist, of course, a cow'% 

tgrft u ajf ft. 

several remladcn, 

uu comfort ably proniinent wltl1 an extia- 

MJaisr ot fashi ” 

of 
to 
and 


broke off their friendship with him— 
the two wumen in a positive way mid 
Pey roily more or less by default. 
This prompts Montherlant to medi- 
tate. in reu-ospect, on the nature of 
friendship and love, and to usk the 
question (a quutntiou from Maurice 
Clavcl) which provides the title of 
the book. 

In Main uiinons-nous ecux que twus 
a'nnons ? we are back in the unmis- 
takable atmosphere of Montherlant’s 
curly works. The themes of war. 
deatli, love, friendship, sport, bull- 
fighting— and the Roman virtues of 
courage, magnanimity and severity- 
are woven together with a distinctive 
blend of irony and idealism. As so 
often, Montherlant’s irony leads to 
considerable human insight: “J’dtuis 
timiilier avec ces lunuvements 
tenures, trfts sineftres, qu’on a pour 
une femme qu’on u’aimo pas.” And 
his idealism extends to sport so that 
he writes: " Le spoil jouait pour 
moi le idle d’une foi, clout je tie 


devuis pas iransgrcsser les nrd- 
ceptes.” 

This mixture of idealism ami ironi- 
cal mslglit_ presides over Mouther- 
laiu’s rclatiousliip with Domininue. 
As he watches her prowess us sori li- 
ter, hurdler Hnd high-jumpei, lie is 
deeply moved both by the ucsthciic 
perfection of her style and by what he 
assumes to he the virginal purity nf 
her body. He accepts that there is 
a sense in which "culture physique 
egale culture morale " since integ- 
rity, self-discipline, chili solidarity 
and respect for opponents are all 
virtues which link sport with wliat he 
regards us the highest moral values. 
Rut lie also encourages in Dnmi. 
niqiic, through his fictional transposi- 
tion of her character in passages 
from Le Songe and Les Olympiques 
which he gives her to read, a scxu.il 
self -awareness which .seem? to under- 
mine her single-minded dvdicaiiun 
to spurt. This new awareness coin, 
cides with a sudden loss of form nn 


her part nod MnntherLnt’.-. ideal 
image is further Hawed liv the tact 
that he sees her bump " n fellow- 
competitor in n sprint. When rhev 
do eventually ninke love, it also 
appears that she is nut the viruin lie 
thought. 

While this, in itself, is n in. liter of 
indifference to him, it bring-. I lie 
Prnustiau awareness ilim he luil 
fallen in love more with a creation of 
liis own mind than with un uctu.il 
human being. 

Much of the book is taken up will: 
a detailed and fascinating analytical 
account of the relationships that de- 
velop between Montherlant and liis 
friends, i There is nlsou rcfurcncc to 
his friendship with the Spnuish mata- 
dor Belmonte who, incident Lilly, shot 
himself a few days before liis 
seventieth birthday hecuusc lie amid 
not accept old nge.l Mmiihorlum 
concludes that our affection nr love 
fur others— and s theirs fnr us — is 
something essentially fitful and cap- 


ricimis. We are aware nf this in our 
hearts, he suys, but we conceal our 
tiwareiiess under illusions of perm- 
uiiencc. As a result, he secs ini i nuit o 
human relations as com pounded uf 
clear-sightedness and illusinii:; and 
lie holds that both these attitudes— - 
and pjniculiirly their co-existence— 
do lion nur to human beings. Hu re- 
fers again to his three cttnmrtulvs 
and ends on a characteristic note of 
tolerant disillusion : 

De ct -3 trols fitres aucun ne 
m'iiiniait; mais les uiinais-je ? 
" Aininjis-noiis ceux que onus 
ainnnis ? '* (Nous, du nioins, les 
homines). Nous demundons mix 
a Hires de nous donner un amour 
que nous no leur don nous pas. Les 
miens sT'Viinmiissaient quand ils 
aviiicuc demne ce qu'ils avniem ft 
dc i line i , et e'etait peut-elio lo 
miviix .linsi. Rien u dire si on suit 
liicn d’uvanco quo tout est perdu, 
soi compris. 


anima Simple truths 


E.flble recitation — only 
cowiMraJr . lf the c ° nt <ue ft H ois 
iuflfift , *; JWrroce of the chflLeau 


of Montherlants early about lus lack 

fliirini! (lie vearfi 192^2 5- «' yffian it came 

this means that it de satin ' 

things, with the wjjljg J 
after the First World War is 




The Scientific 
Corrimun.ity 

Sir Jamas Taylpr,., . 

TTie author traces tlie growth of 
science fnjfrf l!ic ancient world to' tlie 

^ *0111. lie discusses the oH^ins of ' 
rned societies and prolh^ipnat 

! ' bodies, the i nsEiriil iona I jz Ajioxi of* 
science, and the cx^nedr UI increase 
; iqnumbmdtTheicwflilfio - ■ 

; lcodwnhnlty 4 iuid 1 ^ •>. 

lMTokaand.rViv. luirizons forideotlsta 1 
1 :• | in the future. -Paper covers /i-oj :• 
f SeitlKf and Engineering Polfry Series 


Studies in 
OJId Ottoman 
Criminal Law 

Uriel Heyd 

Edited by V. WMftneM 
Wlicreas in <ui 


-,„-™ Jli.tfabttStho 

criminal Ifiiil HttU 

practical iramataju^ (be 
xidtans triecl to Iraru ionize cn 


' jacrcd Ijiw. 'Hits book presents the 
! nipestl text and annotated iranalalbn 
.ufihe priniiiif) regulations whjch cne 
\^haus pnmpU^trd, and ft '/*. 
dcfccriprioft oftht idmiul^raiton of 


English Theatre 
Music In the 
Eighteenth 
Century 

Roger Fiske 

Much ha-; been published on (lie . ■ . • 

literary and theatrical aspects q£tke ( 

• rigliteriitb-<wuury 1 English stage, 
r l»U liyte is available on tl|e rhusieai.'^U 
; ikp^vDriTialic rtdixsseR the i ( 
‘ balance with this in tc restin g b ook,; , , : \ 
Tvliicli Surveys the. works, their ’ . '.‘ 7 
music, their composers, and their 
audiences, Uiroughout the qentitiy . 
iy platts music examples ^ia go 


- ' i i ■, * 

The Coherence' 
Theory of 


...... .f;: 

. Jwbtul to tjic SpijR of the British-. 4 ’ I- v 
fdexHsts and conlbnns to > ; 


English Pdetry 
and the English 
Languege 

F. W. Bateson 

The author adtiui&s the diesis il^t 
1 ■ it » f he special uses to which a poet 



... . , r . . hdhig 

.jiu^wtes ft ip * sUFi’W/or^glislti, 

i poetry from the. Rentussapcc to, the 

• present. Tlihd edition jCt'75 ! 


A Biographical 

MSI- 

e. j, Pyk*i •; 

'Ttnsislhefif^qbmpKheiisive 

[: model le rs, even to be pubhxlitdi ^ < ! 
. L , Nearly sU worked - 

wjix from time tq tune, oiid the i* " 
coverage Of flic book r^«froni' 
i major figufes like Cdliufiuid . , :;i , 
i, to praf«sioqf| jpakers of 1 
irtnutfi-Tf rofejudetl'a pttafcgiie 



Problems of . 
Trade Policy 

Gerald: M. Meier . 

This new approach to the study of 
international political economy 
UltiioduWs dhdetgradliale stUdehtii 



imp^t quotas, and the eulargjftment ' 
.offl^up, underlying dipjvolumc 
- is t|i£ ^thoii's belief that tin public 
• policy formulation, the formal 
CMUomio pfmciplfe lUiisfiishiilT 
rive way to a wine judgement’. ' i • • 
Paiwr covets £t 85 


Communication 
is Power ,'6l4 

Unchanging V^lufe&in^j f '„ T , - 
Changing Jojurnalism :• . 

Herbert BrucKer - v 

■ fKdbtsrtBnj ckef 1 d j J \y j : •' 

* newspaper and fejeyidoa ■ 

. mM^raqfdwugiM L«Mp|y.; 

. He tun astrongsvaiidiil favourof ' . 

scitotrt ditiouriTTilue^ ih ' : ’ .( [$<■*; 

• joumalism^objective roportipg, : ''".v.; 
!, hee ac«ffi% the p^ to \ 

•* WurtWUtpsi doctintepts, arid pthetf • • 


Oxford History 
of! English 



(■ U:j- — . aniin ana 

■ *™i. she was cruelly 


robbud of the oppurt unity to repeat 
her success in L’Otuge for the 
production of that play at the Crunft- 
die Frail gaise. Paul Boncour was 
Minister for Foreign Affairs and 
Claudel was Ambassador in Brus- 
sels, and Boncour had r certain 
actress under liis protection. It was 
an occasion when state support for 
the theatre exacted its price — hut 
Claudel could have ensured that so 
dishonourable a cheque was itself 
dishonoured. Fidelity to his favour- 
ite actress demanded no less. 

No other cloml maned h rapport 
which was only strengthened by 
long separations. To these Eve 
Francis resigned herself and Clau- 
del accepted them fnr the good of 
hi.; soul— and hers. His character, 
intransigent and troubled ; liis mili- 
tant Tridentine Catholicism ; liis 
intelligence, at once prejudiced and 
prof omul ; the discipline imposed 
upon a temperament naturally anar- 
chic ; the desire to humiliate the 
women In his plays in compensation 
for the humiliation he had once 
suffered at Llieir hands ; tlie reiter- 
ated belief that woman is *’ the 
obstacle ”, only justified by a voca- 
tion to the cradle or the convent— 
this portrait by a woman who hnd a 
vocation to neither is vivid, affec- 
tionate and not touched up. It was 
in vain that Claudel spent his last 
years ** interrogeant l’Anocalypse ", 
and warning his friend that art was 
a delusion, and the theatre a peri- 
lous exposure of the soul. He re- 
mained an artist of striking origin- 
ality with an almost unerring sense 
of what was theatrically effective. 
Eve Francis has rendered a dual 
service of interpretation. She has 
ensured that the poet shall be heard 
above the prophecies, and the man 
seen and understood beneath the 
monstre saerd. 


JOHN WLlfiHTMAN : 

Tile Concept of the Avant-Garde 
Explorations in Modernism 

323pp. Alcove Press. E3.7fi. 

The title nf this hook is a misnomer. 
The Coricept of the Avant-Garde 
consists of some thirty articles and 
reviews, all previously published, 
nnd three public lectures. They do 
not add up to an analysis nf avant- 
garde art or theory. However, John 
Weigh mun lias for long been quite 
generally regarded as the foremast 
English spokesman on things 
French, sn his book has 11 certain 
symptomatic value. 

Professor Weigh tin a 11 is at his best 
when dealing with the popular cul- 
ture of our time, fiom musicals like 
Hair and films like Flesh or 
Thcorema to changing fashions uF 
dress mid the cult of sunbathing. He 
sees in all these phenomena u 
muddled Romanticism dial Ini', its 
origins in Rousseau, an appeal tu 
Nature to validate nur actiuiis and 
an antagonism to the restriction.-; uf 
society. But there is confusion here 
because Nature gives us no guid- 
ance whatsoever. It Is, for instance, 
natural for the lion to eat, rather 
than lie down with, the lamb, and 
Hitler could invoke Nature in his 
demand fnr the extermination of an 
entire people. Rightly; Professor 
Weightman sees the primitivism at 
the heart of so much recent art as 
profoundly misguided, though the 
reasons for its emergence may be 
obvious: “The rough, ugly, hairy, 
contemporary hero may be trying to 
look pubic all over, but he is not 
simply a set of walking genitalia.” 


Muii's nature U tu live in society 
umi tn have to make ethical rlmices 
and nothing he dues can iltoi that. 

The better to deflate tin; preten- 
sions of our modern romanticism. 
Professor Weightman dun 4 tin: 
mask of the cool, detached, com- 
monsensical eight ecutli-cciituiy 
gentleman, louking with amused 
distaste at the desperate and solemn 
nutics of those who believe that 
salvation is just round the corner. 
"The nineteenth century", lu* tells 
us, “ was the great period nf iniiuii- 
tain-cliniliiiig, a sport which had tlie 
ad vim (ago uf com billing healthy 
exercise and 11 11 element of dangei 
with nn upward movement Iuwai cH 
the sublime." And uf tlie appearance 
ot tlie Living Theatre at the Round 
House he remarks that " here was u 
mill 111 mi modern situation: the suc- 
cessful, the wealthy and the 
worldly, almm to watch a perform- 
ance hv the d-.-voiod, the v’lf-aici ilic- 
iiig, the utterly LonvimeJ. It was, in 
fact, not unlike Mass in u fashion- 
able Parisian church.” 

This is witty and rhetorically 
adept : the reader nt once moves 
across to stand with the author uud 
other men or sense and intei-Ji.tlioii.il 
experience, looking down at the un- 
ties of audience and act 01 s alike. Now 
what is interesting about this book is 
the way in which the cool cniummi- 
sense of such remarks gradually re- 
veals itself as a prejudice, no less 
deeply entrenched in the author than 
are the prejudices he notes in much 
contemporary art. For nfter a while 
the " I'm only a simple man 11 motif 
conies to seem a too easy dismissal 
of anything that doesn’t fit in with 
the author's ideas of wliut art ought 
rn he. The conclusion of Professur 


Weight mail’-; review of Mnifiuerite 
Dinar’s The Lover of I 'ionw is a 
good example ; 

... as in so many modern wurkl, 
we are left wiLh an unresolved sus- 
pense. It is at this point that we, 
the playgoers or renders, must re- 
iuiii ncu the facilities of an old- 
fashioned completed literature and 
stir nur imafiiiutions into henlthy, 
creative activity. What would you 
do with a severed head . . . and you 
. . . and you '( [ confess that I have 
racked my brains in vain in the 
v.’ukirig Mate. But I am going to fie 
really modern and wait fnr Iho 
answer to come Ln me in a dream. 

Here the urbanity hns dropped nwnv 
to reveal a vengeful reaction which 
heap; iii-mit on injury by its appear- 
ance uL' understanding, 

PcnfeSiin Weightiunn scents lo be 
the eager, inquiring spirit, bill time 
and again Ids style contradicts this: 
fl It i» a disturbing experience for a 
critic. . . “ l confess tu having 

experienced feelings of guilt ami 
inadequacy . . . No one who Imres 
bis heart in (his way can ever have 
had any doubts surely about the 
rightness of liis pnsition. In its ex- 
hibition of how common sense can 
turn into piejudice The Concept of 
the Avant-Garde bears out many of 
the insights of Proust and Rnlnnd 
Barthes on the ideology of the “ com- 
mon-sense ” critic. Clearly, if Profes- 
sor Weightman had not existed tlie 
French would have had to iu vent 
him. 
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. St John of the Cross 

1 . Jlis Ufa and Poetry f 

.‘-GERALD BRENAhT I 

, v , - With a translation of the poetry by 
. . v ;', ! ' LYNDA NICHOLSON 
• vi.; 1 full biography pf St John of the Cross, the 1 

■ ; > i'i l ^ real Spanish poet and mystic, covering his . j 
andeducStlohi Wa associa^on : 

• >. A ;With St Teresa of AvIJa, his Imprisonment, f 

\ 1' v ‘torture aricl escape, and his final official • \ 

v J '[!; H djigrace and death.Th^complBtapo^ms j 
st ire given In Spanish 'wj’th' translations vyhiolj . \s 
i* r ' makethB poems Scoassible to the ganeral ■ 

! reader as Well as to stadeiits of $pah}sh. . ~ 

... !• ;• ■ £3.90 net 

V- 1 1 :■! PeterboroughAbbey 
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Theories of Value and 
Distribution since Adam 
Smith 

Ideology and Econoitiic Theory 
MAURICE D096 

An important history of economic thought 
by a very distinguished economist. Aflar 
surveying flip general problem of 'idebiog/ 

In economics, Dr Dobb cliscusses the 
development of economic thought in the 
light of moduli controversy over capital 
theory • «,B0riet 

NSgratiqni and Economic 
Growth , , v ? ! 
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The Slovak Dilemma 

EUGEN STEINER 
A study in modern nationalism. Its main topid 1 
is . the recent history and development of 
Slovakia, the eastern part of Czechoslovakia. 

Of teii usi material cepeored from Czech 
publidatiorfs/theauthor^descfibesThe ; -»■ 

frustration of Slovakian riafl^b'el hopes ;0nd 
the situation in Slovakia in 1997 and 1968- 
Thisis H ifl first study of Czechoslovakia from . 
a Slovak angle since 1952. : £4.40 net. 
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HUTCHINSON 
MAY TITLES 

Fiction 

Stanley Middleton 
A MAW MADE OF 
SMOKE 

29 May/22.25 




Elaine Feinstein 
THE GLASS 
ALEMBIC 

20May/£2.26 

Rosalind Belben 

REUBEN, little hero 

29May/£2.2B 
These three titles axe also 
available as Midway Originals - 
soft- cover e ditions with Cull 
colour wrap-around jackets ~ 
at £1.29 each. 

W.H. Canaway 
HARRY DOING 
GOOD 

20 May/£2.00 

Hilda Lewis 
MARY THE QUEEN 

£2.50 • 

Non-Fiction 
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John Greenwav 
DOWN AMONG 
! THE WILD MEN 
| A NARRATIVE 
JOURNAL OFFDFTEEN 
YEARS PURSUING THE 
OLD STONE AGE 
ABORIGINES OF 
AUSTRALIA 
ffi.OO/illustrated ,j 

Basil Dean ~ 
MND’SEYE 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
1927-1972 

t£5.50/illu3irated 

Hutchinson Univexeity 
Library ; . • . 

J.E. Stevens 
MEDIEVAL 
ROMANCE : 

THEMES AND 
APPROACHES 

£3.00 cased, £1.76paperbaofc 
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Doing things with our data 

FAMES 0. RULE : si Minions— the .criminal record bir, although (perhaps even because) ment, he says neverthek 

. system, ilie licensing of road drivers it was clearly the most troublesome of its reactions “did no 


rize stallion 


JAMES D. RULE : 

Private Lives and Public Surveil- 
lance 

382pp. Allen Lane. £3. SO. 

Think of all the modern forms of 
" public surveillance ", nil the com- 

f mters and data banks and eentra- 
ized filing systems about consumer 
credit rating ; and then marvel, if 
you will, how little they all seem to 
impinge on the private life of (he 
quiet, reasonable man minding his 


simmons— ine ,1.1111111101 ittuiu . - . ■ . - .« - - Mrjg ucvcruicifti il 

system, the licensing of road drivers it was clearly the most troublesome of its reactions “did 2iJj 
und 1 lie National Insurance scheme ; that Dr Rule had to write. Or you ever to that body ; 0 £2 S3 
mid two American ones-coiisuiiier could pretend it is an appendix. It unacceptable act wiihKS 
credit reporting uud * BonkAmerl- would be sad if (ns well might happen) senior Home Office 1X1,1? 
card lie wanted (0 find out how any intending reader were put off by he names a highly r eS 
much «il‘ our privacy is likely to sur- if, for there is a valuables book to “that the police rouiffi 
vivo nil this, how much of our beha- conic. criminal record informaiinJ 

yimir us individiialsiscomnjlledby u ]$ d f exaniple t0 Iinvo at ^eageiicies Those who J 
it and what social changes it is likely . , U i in c count of the Metrnnolltnn den , J “rtalnly knew □ 
10 facilitate. And you can judge his p^Hce Criminal Record Office with. S®" 1 ?, be v $ r * H thtyS 
standpoint from the fact that he oiU the S cvocation Sf B e lI >?- Ust ot Mlwhietfl 
ralher neat ly defines privacy as l he £ ' , " / JJ* exdamaSon.marks® pol,c ? nu,st notify when S 

irnal amount of others’ Ignorance of Jro the ex lam tm.^ari l. 

one s own aftoii s . least, that all this record-keeping and ^ 


own business. Of course (to quote 
Shaw) while' the reasonable man 
adapts himself to the world the un- 
reasonable one persists in trying 10 
adapt the world to himself, and nil 
progress therefore dope mis on the 
unreasonable man. Here is a book 
which shows, though that is not its 

f iurpose, how a very small increase 
n the supply of unreasonable men 
could reduce the whole mighty in- 
dustry of “public surveillance” to 
futility and drive it out of business, 
at least in democratic countries. 


much «il our privacy is likely to sui- if, 101 
vivo nil this, how much of our beha- come, 
viour us individuals is controlled by . . 
it and what social changes it is likely ' 


one’s own affairs”. 


‘*”*'•‘1 least, mat an tins recoru-Keeping ana 

own business. Of course (to quote The ugliest and most frightening littlc-brothering is done without 
Shawl while the reasonable man .. >*“ tno« - n., u„..i .,1... 


denlaf certain TatTlS 

would be very odd ii they dj 
tho list of authorities vh 
police must notify when Die 
certain professions are court 
crime— lawyers, doctor*, i 
midwives, and so on-ha* bw 


. .. munm , state " — tne destruction ot win aiso surprise many 10 Know mac rolls fnr an 

{? ® n , ,!*!{; privacy as a means to an end, euforc- not all police forces in Great Britain «r 0 h-,K\v !« Si 

j® * ^oak hig instant obedienco to tho dictates destroy the fingerprints and photo- ne rniiswl»fp 
"LS nf the authorities. Conformity has graphs of peopfo acquitted in court ?£ m T S™ 


to be assured by some method that 1 — •“ many criminal record offices do 
lies between gentle persuasion and not hesitate to up-date their records 
mass execution. " In the first chap- whenever they can, so that a current 
ter ”, says the blurb, “ Dr Rule pre- address and other Information gene* 
seats his subject in general terms: rated in the course of unsuccessful 


Dr James Rule, a Harvard socio- social structure, tho role of social 
logy PhD, has been working from rnntrol in modern societies, and the 
Nuffield College, Oxford, on an use of information on persons as a 
examination of the growing control, means of controlling their beha- 
you might almost say the nianipulu- viour.” Well yes | but what chapter 
tion, of the people of Great Britain one really says (in 10,000 words) is 
and America by the collection and that documentary records are neces- 
use of what was once private inf or- sary In big communities and not in 
mat ion. He chose three English in- little ones. You could safely skip this 


The neo- Gnostics 


he discusses the growth of modem prosecution will find its way into tho 
social structure, tho role of social criminal record file”. And what 


TIIEODOflE ROSZAK t 

Where the Wasteland Ends 
Politics and Transcendence in 
Post Indus trial Society 

492pp. Fnber and Faber. £3.75. 

Theodore Roszak is a symptom of 
our present malaise. With his ear- 
lier work. The Making of a Counter 
Culture, he appeared in the fore- 
front of tlie dissident youth whose 
sometimes violent discontent with 
our “ urban- industrialized ” society 
Is readily under stood by anyone 
who has lived in the stifling mate- 


won Id seem, is the Lord God of 
Israel who, through the law-givers 
anil prophets of the Old Testament, 


happens to the records of wanted 
suspects who manage to evade arrest 
for several years ? 

As a general rule, listings are re- 
moved after three to five years 
* with no arrest, depending on the 
criminal record office involved. 
There is an option for renewing 
the listing at the insistence of the 

{ lolice force originally requesting 
t. but generally this Is not exer- 
cised. Some police officers ex- 
press an attitude that, if a suspect 
has remained outside police atten- 
tion for this length of lime, he per- 
haps should be forgiven his mis- 
- deeds in any case. 

For many years, in fact, police “ for- 


forbade men tn worship what it Is givcness” has ucen a questionable 
of their very nature to worship, virtue of the kind fathered bv neccs- 
ihm is, tho mysterious powers fiily ; but it may have been this kind 
which operate within nature itself, 0 f revelation (for it is no less) which 
not outside it. Everything that involved Dr Rule In some friction 


Kierkegaard, Barth, lUbch and the w Uh the Home Office when he asked 
rest call idols are, for Mr Roszak them to commeut on the first draft 
and his many, many idealistic yet 0 f his book. Recording his opprecla- 
roor ess fc lows; reaf manifestations t jon of much help from that Depart- 
of the djvlno ; only God is an idol v 


of the djvlno ; only God is an idol 
and the source of uualistic sin. Yes, 
dualism, that is, what Jacques 


the Home Office were am 
artfully, saying that the ■ 
agencies ” (the Gcneul | 
Council, the Central Midulut 
etc) ore not informed bprAeCi 
Record Office, It Is done, iL 
say, by some other polfu 
ment. Dr Rulo will not ttu 
a Home Office assurance thy 
ployers are unable to M 
mation from the police a 
criminal record of pro;ptw 
ployces ”. He is right: itciai 
Blit this at least is ono i 
could hardly expect the Her 
to confirm, for they kooU 
if they could. 

Dr Rule found that theft 
cles lie examined were e 
willing to cooperate withr# 
where cooperation might 
tho individual. “Britaio'i! 
Insurance . . . obviously R«*l 
lengths to resist many po*Jj 
of cooperation with, wv.iwl 
But there arc certain did 
menial patients who will noil 
NHS doctor with some icrj 
mental illness because they M 
their history will be mi«n 
ro him and they dread.wnnj 
always call ‘ re-ceiufituif 
Rule’s object is 10 Mm* 
frighten us— or oven r-. 
—about such things. M 
been uniquely successful ■ 


g SF.MAL : 
bfofle TbWlw 
j^liyMarguret K. Platon 
(jKas/llaivill- CJ. 

.rhinal can claim tlic disiinc- 
Ut virtually the. only con- 
pa Turkish novelist whose 
i wdelv iraiislatcd. In his 
•jtrv. where his first novel 
\-ata (to which this is a 
i‘bs sold u quarter of a mil- 
r-Q, he i« rapidly acquiring 
of 1 lie legendary status 
jjin lioorf-likc hero, Mcmed 
(p. lie comes, indeed, from 
•jrtlv roniHinic buckground : 
iltrs amilv were brigands, 
Is (whose murder he wlt- 
jiheagc of five) n feudal 
foul himself, after three 
rkuion, grew up a chara- 
t die peasants, has been fre- 
I iccused uf ullegiance to 
31. aud is, it seems, cur- 
ip risen 1 (or subversion. The 
[L»l details are more than 
it ihty ure crucial tu any 
iuon of the epic style in 
foul's novels ure written — 
I'tfh perhaps uearcr to Beo- 
iitCnunsoii tic finlaud than 
m recent atieinpi to create 
mil ojtioiml hero on the 
iilc. Anri Mcmed, the vil- 
[ibo in the earlier volume 
noses nee 011 the tyrants 
J burden'd his .mother nml 
'•■w, ransacked the villages 
|M jnd grubbed their hind, 
ihwnk' the saviour of his 

uiprising to realize Llint 
1 « »W under the recent 
iHTof Atntilrk. that District 
mijiuho starving viliuues 
ufi and dull ii is 11 repuhii- 
* s feudal system which 
oppose. Surprising. 
,'inllel to thu narrulivu of 
^resosan outlaw runs the 
fb/own stallion, prized by 
- ton grubbing iigha, pur- 
»'onc Holy Grail and ai>pa- 
-■jwerable 10 the bullets of 
N m the Taurus. The set- 


ting u lyrically dewi-j bed— wild and 
as fertile as Eden, suddenly purched 
when the government builds a darn : 
there are buttles us lively as the best 
Western uinniig tho caves and 
thistles ; immensely old men with 
flowing white beards shelter their 
precious young “hawk”, and the 
beuutiuil untouchable girl rescues 
hint uud tames the brown stallion as 
dawn rises. 

Yet it is no? pure Robin Hood. Be- 
neath the archetypal conflict uF poor 
peasants and their champion oppos- 
ing the complacent and corrupt ad- 
ministration, Kemal iuis .some very 
specific ideals to pm across. Primi- 
tive violence does not destroy the 
system — Mcmed himself spends 


much time pnuderiiig 011 ||il- old 
headman’s advice thui “ the sun rises 
ond sets. Trees grow uud rni. Winers 
flow, clouds rise. If you kill one 
nghti, another 01m comes in his 
place." Only, perhups. when 1 lie 
whole village strums the dum 
mid stunned bureaucracy cannot 
arrest them all, docs the cause 
seem justified by success. Re- 
volution ? Certainly Kemut is con- 
cerned tu preach power to the people. 
But throughout this diffuse und oc- 
casionally clumsy saga, be is at puins 
to emphasize the traditional family 
and village loyalties which, more 
than vengeance, ultimately provide 
the only hope for an ‘ equitable 
society. 


Horse sense 


JOE McGINNlSS : 

Tbc Dream Team 
213pp. Andre DeutHcli. Cl. 05- 

Joe McGinniss made his rep u tut ion 
as a writer with o book about the 
1968 American presidential election. 
The Selling of the President cuuscd 
Mr McGinniss to. make u promotion 
tour of the United States; and such 
a tour ami the emotional exhaustion 
it produced create the circumstances 
out of which The Drciun Team arose. 
For the narrntor of Mi is novel — Mr 
McGinniss's first — Iuis also had a 
great success und lias .spent four 
months selling himself mul bis work : 
“The book sold 150,000 copies. But 
my brain had mi lled to custard on 
the lour. My will and initial ivc were 
gone. Ail 1 had lefi were mv de- 
sires.” The novel is an account of 
how he satisfied himself and re- 
charged Ills batteries during a week 
at die racos in Florida. For compan- 
ions the narrator lmd Jennifer, a 
junior reporter from Sun Francisco, 
and Banmhy, a liui-dhiuiiig television 
Interviewer who hnd spent his life 
studying form und could guarantee 


tiiut 40 per cent of his horses won. 

The mysteries of the Auu-ricmt 
turf nrc engagingly opened up by 
Mr McGinniss, who makes a 
passion for horses and gambling 
.seem almost worth while. Yet the 
horses, in the end, ure only partly 
the subject nf the novel, fur tlu- 
heroine, Jennifer, an exu sperm lug 
and touching girl, almost steals tlu- 
show. She is a surgeon's daughter 
and had once visited Easter Island, 
where she had bad .1 vision of man's 
poteiuiul and could luirdlv wait (she 
said) to geL hack home in siai t 
realizing hers. Her ambition is iu 
join a crack ugenev repelling group. 
The Dream Team, which provides 
the only false note in this piece nt 
work: u poor title. Jennifer turns 
nut 10 be the novel's conscience mid 
her awesome cbunge-nf-lH-iu 1 pm 
vides the recall to renliiy f 1 uni ivlml 
had been a rose-coloured liiiiocubirs’ 
view of 1 he world. This is u liuppv 
book und its charm is soundly Imst-d 
on Mr McGinniss's ability tn repro- 
duce the rise nml fall of ordinary 
conversation and tin- di-rnu-s-; with 
which lie i uU Iicjs Mu' mu Lieu glilli.i 
and bravado of certain aspects ul the 
United States. 


is readily understood by anyone Mound lias called the “principle of 
who has lived in the prifiing mate- objectivity”, is indeed original, 
rial and materialist' smog of any siii^-or original ignorance as the 
great city — particularly any great Indians would prefer to cull it.' 
American city— where everything Though always covertly present In 

L. J.nnnJ mm !<• Pit Hi Ct I Q 111 I If I I- «l!rl Ant OAMIA Ailf 


seems to depend on the machine. Is 
ruled by the machine, and sub- 
ordinated to it. Man is seen* as 


Christianity, It did not come out 
fully Into tho : open -until the Re- 
formers fixed a gulf, unbridgeable 


being trapped in a vast mechanical except by . the operations of grace 
nexus which is of his own making [Wb given and more freely w\th- 
but which he no longer knows how .held, between; man and V God !, and 
to control. Hoty has this . come the new dualist philosophy initiated 
about? Mr Roszak has little doiibt by Francis .Bacon and Descartes 
about tills j it is the result of the spawned “ Newton’s sleep ” and the 

scientific nightmare that was its 


severing 0 

distinguishes him from the other content 
animals, from his deeper roots in j 

nature.. We have lost all feeling for cr ibinp 


man’s rationality, which 


from his deeper roots in 


V s crioing twitn pardonable exaggera- 

myth and mystery and hence our tion an ^ endless repet I lion [the 
sense of oneness with all living horrors of our present urban-lndili- 
things, and this, for Mr Roszak as — -• • ■■■ ■ — — 


Mr Roszak is very good at des- 
cribing (with pardonable exaggera- 
tion and endless repetition) -tho 


trial civilization with its ruthless 


for almost all the representatives uf emphasis on "performance value” 
his counter culture”, means the. and the worse horrors that are 
loss or religion. bound to overtake us unless we 


Ronald Taylor 

Professor of German, University of Sussex 

The Intellectual Tradition 
of Modern Germany 

In this collection of German writings' from the diWe eD ^* 
twentieth centuries, the principal lines of piillosopnic , ^ 
historical and social thought tn Germany arc tracca 1 ^ 

thirty different German authors, ranging from L^si s 
to Heidegger aud Jaspers With each essay the e<1 V . S. 
Ills own Introduction in English, setting tlje worx an 
In an historical perspective, followed by , a JnSJL*. 
explains detailed references In tlttife^t- 


liping in the streets 


loss or religion. bound to overtake us unless we 

"Religion? But surely”, we can * n »» a ge to change ourselves, but he 
hear our more progressive priests ! s as unsatisfactory as evoryono else 1 
and pastors saying, “ you must admit in *[ ai,y , viable ll 

that Christianity has changed out of ?} f ve " theiufainous 

all recognition during tho past n \, ? wt ? 

decade or two and we really are in !?,tn Set maE«*' l^ s 

harmouy with tho modern world 2JJ , Bla K ' 

nnrt 1 ro ' ni-*lrnlntp nt- lnni-f la-nlflEn be Js UOt naivO eDOUgh. .tu 


uxpiuins derailed reiereuLea iu --t 

contact with the work of other writq^,lu.tj>* .‘j 
One : Philosophy, Religion and tba,^ «. rj |[jca (0 

Ssf-rS"" . iiiSS- "KS fSm It 


One : Philosophy, Rell 
Cloth edition (0 7135 
1658 5) £2 not. Volura 
. Inches. Cloth edition, 

' (0 7135 1660 7) £2 riet.'l 


'<504.1 : 

^ Purrigltu urbana 

Marsilio. L.1,300. 

^ writes a sharp, func- 

i5 i! 1 ® - >c 5 n ! s 10 know 
-« be n doing with it. 

Although 
i^tmgini tirbona is tho 
iftj* ?. ,or ? I” ibis col- 
11 clearly covers 
llflVw !!• “ morfl figurative 
ern f ,, WltbUlO 


i edition tu 7iaa im/ n »;!!«*• -j g pp«,id 

5) £2 not. Volume Two l History 

». Cloth editipn, (0 7135 1659,3){.£4 net, r«P« r ^‘ M>1 


pnLlcnl. A cuuple take over a flqt ; 
while the woman prepuces supper a 
family arrives to take it over from 
thorn ; while the parents and two 
childicn settle in, taking ito notice 
of anyone, u uniformed chauffeur 
turns out the original couple. What 
went wrong with his precautions, 
Lhe anon wonders. There is o death 
in a bath, slippery with blood. 
Violence is sporadic, casual, men- 
tioned almost as an aside ;• groans 
from the bushes in a park where 
police are prowling, trees in bios 
sotn, sun shining, und u naked girl 


bleeding on the finias. holding her 
head in her hands. 

Signor Rosselli seems to be 
making no direct statements, to be 
giving us images of life, rather than 
action. Though his stories ore set in 
Italy or in New York, they are 
unlocalized, merely urban and con- 
temporary, and might be in Japan 
or .South America just as well. His 
unblinking eye, his preoccupation 
with violence, his skill and accur- 
acy, suggest comparison with the 
films of Hitchcock. But the style is 
all his own. 


6 Portugal, St LonfhHWCiA'tjfc 


and its articulate or inarticulate 
.yearnings,” Mr Roszak' one woitld 


Blake and - 


— . . anything ’ particular,,' L 
c opinion, the 'dhe being a tfassicAi 
“ natdre mystic”, 'the other a" $hd» 
mftriistlc explorer -of visionary 
worlds beyond nature. NeVer mind, 
both, in their different ways, repre- 
sent aspects of what Mr Roszak 
calls rhapsodic intellect ” . and 


Is no* ln,the least interested in the 
triumnhallst Christo-sci&ntfeitt ■ of ^ 
the likes of Teilhard de Chardin 




..with his vision of a purified science = Jg" ^ 

. converging . upon an Omeaa-Godi Ke bv Goethe f d 6 

for the myth of “progress” which wnw *- yGofit “ e * . 

Was in any case never anything mflre - Of course, anyone at all who finds 
- than a pseudp.pt yth Is dead, and , we the niechaulzed life to which we- 


TOUCH 




tn ;wMfth the 

ISicdth! 11 ayi, , th6tic 

fc l ^f e ’* cu, - r Thc set- 

IfeSiipS; 

• ft#. of total rea- 

S-^SSf. C di,1Wl ' wr ’ 

iPiniu nr - 1 happens actu- 

al. 5 thl fa ? tns y l 9 . fie 

*s«! 


TERENCE VERB WHITE : 

Tile Diatad^ ^ Ihc Dark ; - -.'j , . 
320pp. Golibnc?.’£2.25.i 

Everartl Harvfejr' is an .Anglo-Irish 
lqndowner, widower of jolly, sens- 
ible., Kate, und rttiw remarried to, a 


'Serjoiis attention to Ireland's path. 
But ilt is still like reading about - a 
.Mill .'station 6 1 the ’ British Raj s. m 


Jftl GliaQllUco | upuii ? ««« 

Harvfejr'is an Anglo-Irish W ltl, bis plalp,! lidrsey; datigh- 

r, widower of jolly, sells- »e r ; ‘upon. all the. old, privileged 
i, und rttiw remained to, n Nonsense, : but not Upon political 
ifisUsh beauty called Sally*, .tilturies and coliuter-atlitudas thut 



■ new poeifl s ny 

This is the Sl^t ljqpic length 

witha'svu'WiLsiHgrange* 


rdpturc, nat faitii and doefrind : snd' : Wordsworth and Goethe— an 
its! experience of nature i8 one' Of. . .If**™.* .answer to fellow-ir 
. COIurtlUnloh' - r I' Oialc with n.«lmilBf 'fatt. nt' 


; except' Blakfe, . i: 
fthe— an Intel- . • 
fellow-intelleC-': 


- £1.^5— cloth ' ' > ; ••• • 


tiials with a aimilar cast- of mind. 



1 CT life of tneir own E 
^Oftanco P 
slm 0 ' ° Va , n ^dt ii “ 

Their world is fonce^ittiilrti.'ajifl ivhen. a 
p - a f® ® v!hlch aMerapt .oHhis bouse goes u 

gw*" «■«*' 

Jfl. deh) erHf ' i ' . ■ speak. His mar rioie^foum 

agg^&.fets£.?6ssH 


im • UV * V*- - 

1 bis EdWai'dian pages. 


shipped . off .to Cuba. Bitt mjJJA ^ shown tiltberjs 


Ficfion 


Lee Langley 

Sunday' Girl 

Max Catto 

Sarn Casanova 

Lewis Hosegood 

A Time -Torn Man 

Martin Woodhouse 

Blue Bone (29th May) 


f:2.50 


£1.95 


General 


Tim Jeai 

Livingstone 


“ Tim Jeal s remaikable now biography " 

Speclalor 

" Mr Jotil ha*J done well with Ins provocative bio- 
graphy ; Liviriysi one is less of a saint, but more oi a 
inan.” 

The Obsetver £!i75 


F. Fa MichoSs 

Hones! NiievO'- was 

Hie Violent Heyday of English Smuggling 


T eefi nical 

J. Walker Morris 

Principles and Practice of Job Evaluation 

£3.10 hardback 
£1.50 limp 


Re-issues 


Carter Dickson 

My Late Wives c 2 .oo 

the Skeleton in fhe Clock 1:2.25 

Barbara Goolden 

Battledore and Shuttlecock C200 

Love-ih-p-Mist plbo 

5 G v .G ! '. • • : 

Thomas Wolfe 

Look Horneword Angel C3.c 

Mary Mitchell 

A Warning to Wantons , y • : C2.. 
A (’-j Heinemann Ycurig Books. : M'J. H,* 


® ij J ust 
j*®* 1 * 11 *!** • 
^ 1 ®r 1U5e too. much 





Four Nfew Green Grass ^ 

Kwina Time:; , v ; i 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 




iilmosl anyone can Ldl them 
iifisirl *, lint according lo 
Marshm Hates we get them 
mixed up sometimes', like 
spiders eating (heir mates'. 


and Libertines 

is an amusing but serious 
look at human habits and a 
plea for diversity and 
tolerance. 

90p 

Also liis 

The Forest 
and the Sea 

nates’ wide runging 
examination of the economy 
of nature and the ecology of 
man. 

SOp 

Also this month : 

The Ways of 
White Folks 

Langston Hughes 
A black writer who tuts been 
compared in Mansfield and 
Chekhov looks at whites and 
black together and apart. 
90p 

Feminism 

edited by Miriam Schneir 
George Sand, J. S. Mill, 
Engels, Virginia Woolf and 
many others, the early 
writings on women’s rights. 
90p 

Polemics and 

Prophecies 

1967-70 

T F Stone 

Careful and sometimes 
sceptical study of recent 
American radicalism by the 
foremost ‘ inside * outsider 
in modern journalism. 

£1.25 


Existentialist 


Ethics 


Between Polish and German 


lilt IVIN Wi l l : 

Eyewitness 

Till.' Aufiihiiigr.iph.V uf I •iiltlll I La's 
IjilcrpicIcT 

Trail -.laird liy M.iiy Si-huli*- l«i 
224 pp. Amiri- 1 Mu se ll. Li.'i'i. 

Kiwi u Weil was an in ter pi etir, 
especially beiWi'Oii Polish ami tier- 
man. The siiluilk- nf HjjcH’ifric'tf 
describe* him ns “ (liumilka’s inter- 
preter mid the original German 
version of the book in 1970 (loser I lied 
him as “ imei'pi'otcr for the Polisli 
party mid state leadership”. But, 
os In? him self suys In- was iiiiidi' heai! 
nf i lie Guru lull idildrml dcp.in iiioni 
in the Folnnki Suite Publishing Uuusc 
some i i mo before Kififi— lie dues nut 
mention the Hale — having previously 
been a jmmialisi. 'Ill is editorial 
department consisted nf a team of 
translators whose iasl: it was to 
translate n llic in I I'nlish publications 
into German. lie was frequently 
culled u (inn to iuterpror by various 
orgunivu Lions, including the party 
and gover mile lit iiu|>ariincii(s, on a 
freelance basis. lie was therefore 
unlike Paul Sclimidi, who before the 
Second World War occupied the post 
of oflici.il Iranslainr of the Geriiiuii 
foreign office. 

It is clear from what Mr Welt 
writes tliut lie was excluded from top 
puny conferences. Tims in the Inst 
chapter he writes about the Warsaw 
conference of July i-f, 1 068, which 
produced i lie Warsaw Letter in the 
C/cchoslovuk Communist Parly, and 
in which lie acted as one uf ihe trans- 
lators ai i lit* plenary sew* inns. Bui 
there were other meetings from 
which imerpi piers were excluded. hi 
i lie intervals of die sessions . Mr Weil 
writes: “Brezhnev and Guninlkn 
frequent ly lefi ullier delegates and 
hold privuic discussions. Nairn-, illy 


die oilier (toli-g.ii ion leaders knew 
what this men nl : they were ex- 
i hided from lIiis ihitd, and must im- 
port urn level of die conference." 
Since Giunulk.i speaks Russian, dierc 
iy. is no need for an interpreter. 

If we accept dial ai a certain level 
-that is die decision-mu king level — 
Mr Welt was nui present, and rliat 
i lion-fore we are nor going to be told 
die imiermosL secrets nf tlie Coni- 
iniinisr system, we may find most 
valuable and interesting information 
.ilium "life at the top” in a Com- 
munist slate. Particularly important 
are die descriptions of the meetings 
between Polish and East German 
lenders, and of course tlie meetings 
In-iwet-n Gmuiilka and Ulbricht. fn- 
dei’d Mr Weil’s account enables us 
id test die frequent assertion by 
Coiumuiiist.s that relations among 
suci ul ist slates are different from 
and superior to the relations among 
capitalist states. In fact between 
1956 and 1%8 die relaiions between 
Pohiiid ii ml Ensl. Germany, though 
mi die surface cordial, were in fact 
had. This is in itself interesting 
because it has been believed in the 
West dial in the 1%0$ lhero wns a 
close identity uf views between 
Warsaw and East Berlin. The 
rrulcriiulisni, the proletarian inter- 
nationalism which Communists talk 
about wore imt noticeable in these 
i elutions. 

What was remarkable was the 
degree of intervention in each 
■idler's domestic affairs which most 
iinn-sociiilisi suites would find intol- 
erable. Thus Mr Woit describes a 
parLy-state delegation headed by 
Ulbricht which visited Poland in 
December, 1958. After discussions 
between the iwu sides and the cus- 
tomary and obligatory tour of 
Poland, Ulbricht insisted on visiting 
i he Rosa Luxemburg electrical 
works in Warsaw mid making a 


On the rebound 


Hazel E Barnes 
A prominent American • 
existentialist explains'why 
and how every generation 
must -find its own .way- to Live 
'•** in good faith ”, 
jfl.OO 

pfhe; Anatomy 
of Revolution 

Crano Brinton 

Analyses and, com pari sods of 
revolution in England, ' 
America, France and Russia. 
90p ■ ' 


AG 11 A LB AX : 

My Country 

The Smry of Mudcnt Israel 

30-Ip p. WcideniVld and Nicobmi. 
13.75. 


CliKALI) K A HI- 1 'XIAN: 

To Build (lie Promised f.mu! 

259pp. Weiilcnfeld and Nicoison, 
£4.25. 


Now that Israel has conic of age, per- 
haps the stream of books exclaiming 
at the liurd work, determination and 
success of its nationals will abate, for 
most of them repeat tlie same story. 
This begins with the vision of the 
forerunners, and goes on with the 
sacrifices uf die pioneers, the horror 
of the Nazi holocaust and the fulfil- 
ment since 1948 uf a 2,000-yen r-old 
dr cam. 

At lirSt sight Mi> Co win y Is 
au other of these just- so stories . Its 
style is suave, as befits that nf a 
Foreign Minister. It opens with the 
usual tribute to past thinkers and 
men of 'action, and goes on to the 
relatively well-known, themes— the 
iniquities of Bcvin, the feather- 
weight injunctions of. the Uuited 
Nations,' and the follies Of .Nasser— - 
; which dtcouht tor expanslou in 1948; 
retraction in -1356, aqd; triumph hi 
19G7,. Some differences between it 
and other books emerge because 
J Abba Elian, moving around the world 
as he does, sometimes takes a world’s- 
eye view. For iiistance, he brings 
■ home the especial horror of 1939 for 
the - Jewish - popple, - heading his 
- account with On- unusual and moving 
nhotflfintpU of Zionist leaders listen- 
ing, t6 the news .of tluj Malotby- 


speech there— or raiher, inviiing 
questions to which he replied. By 
contrasting unfavourably die 
achievements nf Polish socialism 
with those of the German Demo- 
cratic Republic, he made a veiled 
but effective attack on Cniniilku. 

Eyewitness will also lie road for 
details of the Warsaw July, !%8 
meeting. This was a Warsaw Pact 
meeting from which tlie Czechoslo- 
vaks and Rumanians were excluded 
— in itself a violation of die treaty. 
Mr Weit describes diis remarkable 
meeting and the speed with which 
the Warsaw Letter was produced. We 
are told of the moderation of the 
Hungarian delegates, led by Kddar, 
and die hawkish ness of all the others 
and particularly the Bulgarians, who 
already at this time spoke of military 
intervention. It is also amusing to see 
Brezhnev disciplining the other dele- 
gates much as n teacher disciplines 
his pupils. When the Bulgarian 
Zhivkov showed signs of sleepiness 
during Brezh nev’s 1 u term i liable 

speech, and took off his headphones 
— after all ho knows Russian — 
Brezhnev glared at him, Zhivkov, 
catching die stare, put on his head- 
phones and listened most attentively. 
Towards the end of the day, Ulbricht 
suggested stirring up tlie Slovaks 
against the Czechs, Brezhnev shut 
him up with the words, “ Did anyone 
ask you for your opinion. Comrade 
Ulbricht ? ” 

The assertiveness of the East Ger- 
mans, and of Ulbricht in particular, 
are wcll-docunicutcd. When the 
Poles visited East Germany they 
found it quite impossible to get cor- 
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bes(- available accoiirfroE the nrompt- 
nes| with which rataej.hos profited 
by foreign mistaken or weaknesses td 
P«t its foot in tliq door and keen It 
thecij j . . . , : * v 

. . • wjl oI’b q f Jewish history fv 

eternal: celebration of rpaiHericeJ It 
■ tfeuciies that there are' no situations 
:i from ! which recuperation is totally 
■' , impossible. -Thisj quality has rarely 
come to .finer! cxprcsslpU 'than jb 
; l h« manner whereby Israel selzod 
ij ahd- creaL^ jfs TQnpprtkujJtles bd- 
• j , , .tween 1948. an* 195f r Ther^ ; was 


an iiniisiirii sense of command over 

die flow of events and the direc- 

l inn of history. 

Then and later, everything was 
turned (u account— Arab flight from 
the land ; United Nations failure to 
get the Arabs to move as one : Arab 
reject iun of interim tiounlbation of 
Jerusalem or even pf the Holy Places: 
Arab over-confidence in military 
solutions despite the evidence that 
to fight the Israelis is to meet them 
on their chosen ground. Each time, 
Israel unilaterally enacts some 
change of size or status ; this stream 
nr_ successes produces its arrogant 
mien at the age of twenty-five. 

Mr Ebau points to the dark side 
iiE overconfidence qnd intransi- 
gence. lie quotes Jacob Telman, 
Israel s great and thoughtful histor- 
ian as coming to a “grim con- 
chisioii”. He . himself lists the 
original Zionist values that are nowa- 
days In jeopardy because of a whole 
crop of weeds .that are common 
everywhere — a wild rush for afflu- 
ence, excessive nationalist dogma- 
tism, a rising crime rate, a widening 
social mid economic gap between rich 
and poor. , , 

To these add Israel’s unique proh-* 
lent about the place of religion in: 
its national makeup: Ho leaves the 
impression that his country, though 
joyful and triumphant,, l^ up against- 
It and no different from the rest of 
us except in willingness to beat an 
expansionist way ahead by the use of 
force it need be. 

Gerald Kaufman is a former press 
adviser -at 10 Downing Street who 
came across Israel only in 1961 when 
(according : to his first-porson-sin- 
gnlar blurb) he sighted “a golden 
alow which whs The city of- Haifa 
being batted hard in the eyes by tha • 
Mediterranean . sun. Without a 
moment's delay I fell in love with 
the place.?* He 1$ often critical of its 1 
aliartcoiriliigs, but writes almost ex- ■ 
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published in theCcrnJL, 
Germans imposed u im ot ^ 
mvn phraseology. Thus ik 
Kei -Ill-mule gnvernmem hdd ■ 
known us (he Kiesinger-Sinri 
mimciit, unci insieud of ihefi 
Republic of Germany it 
Geriiian l-ederal Repuhlr 
then, nf course, there ij 
I'liscisL Defence Wall ", br- 
others, including the p' n |. 
Berlin Wall. Hie Ka« i;"Si 
showed prejudice againu n e 
When Brezhnev insisted in B 
the Polish delegation si lAu ij 
to the Karlovy Vary confcrt 
Berlin together with t| )0 
i lie East Germans raised o. 
but had to give way. “Fix. 
so that ihe Pnlaks can trcj 
the Russians ", shouted iheEt 
man premier to his underlrn 
enough for Mr Writ in bt 
hour il. 

The ruuder may well hind 
it was possible for a hub > 
many secrets to leave Pobni 1 
The anti-Jewisli drive in M 
1969 spared hardly anyone. Ii 
Llibriciit, we arc told by Mr 
sent nil official note of protea 
Foies criticizing them for I 
nl lowed him (o emigrate. 

The translation is gond the 
literal. Ii may he possible u 
German that “the I Conn 
system devoured iiiglitiagz't 
nightingale . . . without <b< ; ! 
sign of roaring tuss lirrcHy*. 
in English. 
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.^h: MVS, when, a.s l now 
•Ithail a remarkable cunlid- 

my own opinions*. I was 

iih various aspects of 

s,udie ^ ul ,lu ; 
level at least in respect 

although I imagine the 

■ttfii Dutch the same in Gcr- 

' t i5paiiisli- 

-Ha' I was t« rVotich. it diil 
‘no me dial ihe leaching or 
we tvus raiionally qrgan- 
,hd marvellous prose-classes 

tiled bilingual professor, but 
prose is always well beyond 
nV an iindcrs rail mite, und 
il only watch him fly while 
r( hrelv able lu walk. Ilis 
sairks iinrmluced us m the 
tt complexities nf language, 
y Kt do much to help us L(» 
hitem actively. We hoard a 
j mount of French in con- 
tj groups and lectures, and— 
fimng, because I hail never 
B 58 much money before — I 
jHUjiof my grant on a Co-op 
Uizi (DefLmit moilclf in order 
kii Paris moniing und cvcn- 

liinijs frit thui, outside the 
,--l categories uf grnmniai, 
mbe some way of breaking 
^bnguo^c so as to make it 
:ft easily assimilable for 
Lxuiive learner. Now, in 
lie "basic" und audio- 
.tlniques and the new uppli- 
{linguistics, I have conic lo 
:*ii litis may be too suu- 
i hope. For most people, 
iiitugc learning is prob- 
‘jod to be n slow and 
i process, since the way Ian- 
i iwroduced info, and func- 
r.tk mind may well remain 
'.■nut mystery. However, I 
i that the average uuiver- 
dues not take into 
^ general difficulties of 
['timing as much as il 

ILtl to spend many fnis- 
studying Rum unce phil- 
cl Old French, not to meu- 
^*«son, subjects which, al 
Vn held little interosi for 
tmerfered with my main 
’•Ml i was to learn French, 

* ‘°und sufficiently ab- 
!' nsrif. It is true, of 
'lie light of the Absurd, 
: .wj embark unwillingly on 
w sod then discover it 

and apposite, buL if 
a not happen, learning 
'gram sets up unncces- 
-’ological blockages. 

;" iK ^ a .nd Romance philo- 
jwmingent disciplines; 
i ge 1 l uusas who hnve 
»•(«, . ronch language 

* modern period have 
.■•AnMain of tlimn und su 
..i , ar B'ied that 'tlicv nrc 

kiiowledge of 
•jS^k f hc Ciasstcnl trn- 
■2J* M ,c ® 1( iey and polit- 
2 P r C ‘‘ I ‘deulogies are 
« relevant to 

« learning French. Old 

!, n rn „ 1 r ! maucc philology 

tJS"*!*- aild iiavc 

hitllli- ln , st * mo a f cos. 

: 3i«rn “. IC< ! uccidenr of 

' ffSLVK n “el*enth 

they 

, ^ifion f un,nfi tD un 





downs. . Woqld-be immigrauts or 
Joumts wlio- want to know about 
mesa will .find : his book ihformpuve 
■ non-Jewigh 

reqdex s will think he could have told 
- he -had taken an occar 
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Modern languages 
as they might be 

BY JOHN WEIGHTMAN 

iiilclU'clu.il emu i in uli on'.. TIiL-i'L-forc 


discussion about whether or not 
Romance philology should cease to 
be obligatory in a particular faculty. 
Since I have never yet come across 
a fully English person who could 
handle French with absolute perfec- 
tion, I cannot see how the belief in 
the soft option ever arose, except 
perhaps through the pseudo-scien- 
tific superstition bit at what is not 
yet amenable to scientific analysis 
is easier than something which Is. 1 
have, of course, no objection to the 
teaching of Old French or Romance 
philology under the French um- 
brella, and I myself now find them 
interesting ; but I think their nou- 
centrul position in French studies 
should be recognized. 

To complete the portrait of the 
JMum’rt/s couchcur, I add that the so- 
called " literary history ” which 
dominated my student years struck 
me as being misconceived. It did 
not concern itself directly with the 
discussion of aesthetic, inoral to 
intellectual values, but veered off 
Into biography and the doubtful 
tracing of influences or sources. 
This did not mean that value- judg- 
ments were altogether absent, but 
rather that they were implicit, often 
unexplained, and even taboo. It was 
assumed, and sometimes openly 
stated, that scholarship was the 
occupation of academics and crit- 
icism an activity of men of letters. 1 
have never understood how schol- 
arship, if it is to be meaningful, can 
be divorced from critical apprecia- 
tion, nor how criticism might not be 
improved by scholarship. 

However, there have been great 
changes in this respect in my life- 
time. Criticism has been admitted 
as an academic activity, hugely, I 
think, because of the developments 
in English. But since the Fashion, in 
some Influential quarters in France, 
has now switched from erudition to 
structuralist interpretation, which 
often Claims to put values “in 
parenthesis ”* it may be that what is 
now called criticism is, in its turn, 
developing some of. the characteris- 
tics that I disapproved -of in literary 
history.' Plus go change, phis e’est fa 


monte chose in another fni m. If su, 
I can only deplore the fact. 

In my view, the purpose uf ihe 
academic study of French, as of any 
other language, is in inculcate us 
perfect as possible a knowledge uf 
the language, accompanied by us 
clear and detailed as possible an 
appreciation of the evolving pul tern 
of values embodied in the particular 
culture. Academic objectivity and 
structuralist objectivity arc equally 
fictitious: “I” (or je), when 

honestly used, is a much mure 
modest, and indeed u much mnre 
scieiitific, pronoun than “one" (dim 
or “we" (fiotis), because, in the 
last resort, if ihcru is any genu (tie 
intellect iial or aesthetic activity 
going on, it is always the work ul 
rhe individual niiiul or the individ- 
ual temperament, which is testing 
its findings in the hope that it 
might achieve some representative 
or collective -truth. 

U follows from the u-.i.iuu-d i»iv 
judiccs set out above that, in my 
ideal faculty, grent emphasis would 
be laid on language-learning, and 
the student would combine the 
acquiring of this technical profi- 
ciency with specialization in any 
branch, or branches, of the cul- 
ture— literature, history, history of 
ideas, politics, economics, sociology, 
etc. All tlie non-scientific disciplines 
nrc interconnected and depend on 
emotive and value-ridden language 
in a way the sciences do not. I 
believe in the traditional English 
distinction between the sciences 
dealing in verifiable facts and tlie 
unu-sciences, now misleadingly re- 
named social or political “ sciences 

1 do not think scientists proper, 
as scientists, need to know foreign 
languages for their work ; they 
could operate equally well with 
accurate translations. But the pri- 
mary material of all the humanistic 
disciplines is language, and not 
language in the abstract or as a 
sVsLetn of universals (like niatlic- 
mattes or the agreed factual vocab- 
ularies of science), but language in 
its folk form as different cultural 
idioms, each with its complex and 
Changing mass of emotional and 


cucli hmiiiinisLic discipline could, 
for .sonic students ill least, he linked 
with intensive study of u foreign 
language. 1 see n« reason lo sepa- 
rate literature off frnm philosophy, 
politics and mummies, heciiuse lit- 
erature is concerned precisely with 
all these tilings; nr, in put it the 
other way rmiml, these disciplines 
have a literary dimension, which is 
the way they exist in the Luigiinge* 
of their parlicul.tr count ries, their 
first oi *• iial it in I " medium. 

It is true that, in recent years, a 
new interest in combined degrees 
has developed, on the- alleged 
ground i hut single spcciali/utiim* in 
a fu reign language are hm limiting. 
There has been o tt-uini to Lite 
i>ld run jit unions of French and 
tie in t a n, French ami Spanish, etc, 
or .separate subjects have been jux- 
taposed, .such as French and his- 
tory; nr again. “ modern studies" 
liiivt- i uiiihiiird a siii.ll li-iilUi nf UUC 
oi iwit languages v.iih general lead- 
ing, often in iraiisl.it ion. 

This is not the sort of thing 1 
have in mind. In the tirsi place, it 
does not make sense in say that 
French, for instance, is limiting; if 
properly understood, the French 
specialization cun include as many 
aspects as there are branches of 
French culture. Like any other lin- 
guistic specialization, ii L- a whole 
fiuclIcLlual und aesthetic uni verse 
on its own. and the key to it is 
expert knowledge or the language, 
not a smattering- Secondly, only the 
very exceptional student can cope 
adequately with more than quo 
foreign language, while retaining 
sonic grip on his native culture. 
And thirdly, if — say — French and 
history are simply put together in 
such a way thin French is taught 
along traditional lines and history is 
seen from the English point of 
view, the student himself is left to 
make the synthesis, and, needless to 
say, he wilf make it only when lie is 
cleverer than his teachers, which 
will not be often enough. 

It has been my experience that 
the vast majority of people tend to 
be, and want to be, liionolingiinl. 


even when brought up in bilingual 
und niiiliilingual circiunstanccs. It 

is ns H there were something in 
human nature which resisted speak- 
ing with tongues. An individual, a 
group or a population will learn a 
foreign language really well only 
when there is some strong, im medi- 
ate motivation for doing so. As It 
happens, we in Eng land .lie rniher 
badly placed ac tlie moment in this 
respect. Although our young people 
seem to -he less spontaneously 
nationalistic than the majority o'f 
their forebears, they obviously feel 
iliemselves, however vaguely, to be 
part of the worldwide Anglo-Ameri- 
can linguistic empire, which has Hie 
hacking of pop-culture, and so they 
have no particular incentive, .ipart 
Frnm pure -intellectual curiosity, to 
learn Jmeign languages, either 
European or Oriental. 

Any ambitious young person any- 
where in tlie world has a reason for 
learning English or American, und 
tmo cannot but bo impressed by the 
enormous increase In tin* number of 
Continental intellectuals and busi- 
nessmen (evoti In Purls, and in spite 
of the declared linguistic nrntectinn- 
isin of the French niithoi (ties), who 
cuu now express themselves accu- 
rately ami fluently in English mid, to 
all intents and purposes, lend a sec- 
ond, parallel life in English. In Hub- 
land, more people pcrhnps than be- 
fore know n little French ; but, so fai- 
ns I can tell, there lias been no in- 
crease in interest in Genu an, Rus- 
sian, Chinese, etc, and no general 
improvement In linguistic profici- 
ency even in French, in spile of the 
development of language-labora- 
tories and the presence of naLive 
language-assistants in second ary 

schools. 

Most nf the cam! Ulat os 1 interview 
for university admission are much in- 
ferior in this ) aspect to tlie best 
people of twenty years ago. Almost 
wii limit exception, they speak with 
an unmitigated English accent, have 
done no phonetics, usually have 
never even heard the word (Paul 
l'assy and Daniel Jones nut si he turn- 
ing in their graves), and nre not un- 
duly concerned about mi.-, lakes In 
grammar and gender. Tr is us if they 
took a tux, n matet i lisli approach in 
be tlie normal thing ami were sur- 
prised Hint more should be Hiked of 
them. Since ilies* seem to he just as 
intelligent ns, and have more poise 
than, their predecessors, this attitude 
to language-learning must be n gen- 
eral sociological phenomenon result- 
ing from the atmosphere of permis- 
siveness, imcorrected, ns it is in some 
other countries, by n sense of urgent 
need. We arc labouring, for rhe time 
being, under a deadweight of un- 
realized complacency. 

However, even if Anglo-American 
is well on tlie way to being the world 
language, it is import nnt for the in- 
tellectual health of the country that 
our universities should turn out 
highly competent linguistic experts 
in ail fields, so that we have direct 
communication with the various 
national atmospheres. Consequently, 
I would like to see academic linguis- 
tic study organized on the same basis 
as instrumental practice in music, or 
class-work in ballet or training in 
sport. Those people who opt for 
linguistic expertise should- spend 
part of each day practising the tech- 
niques worked out by phoneticians, 
elocutionists and linguisticians to 
help diem to undergo g course of 
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fiiivcil-feciling in ilicir chosen lan- 
guage. This was the process used 
during the fast war by the military 
uiillmriiies lo inculcute a basic know- 
ledge of Japanese, and from nil 
.lcctiiims it worked remarkably well. 
There is no inherent reason why n 
method which succeeded under the 
stress nf war slinu Id not be applied 
in peacetime. 

'lo learn a foreign language really 
well is just as “ unnatural '* as lo 
play a Beethoven sonata or to dance 
a inis dc deux. In our present state 
nf knowledge, there is no way of 
making it easy. The muscular and 
psychological resistances should be 
recognized, analysed ami systemati- 
cally overcome. And it should be 
accepted that the really competent 
speaking of the lan gunge is not, as 
some people still tend to believe even 
at this singe, a vulgar and practical 
accomplishment beneath the dignity 
ol' academic study, but a way of im- 
printing the psychological •cum- phy- 
siological truth of the foreign culture 
mi the sensibility of the student. 
Such nil end is not to be achieved by 
doing one prose and translation a 
week in a rather dispirited wuy, 
absent-mindedly listening to tapes or 
vaguely dialling with a native assis- 
tant. There has to he a drive to- 
wards learning, either from within 
the student himself or from outside, 
from the organizational framework 
surrounding him. 

It may be that some institutions 
have already begun to deal with 
language-instruction in this wny. I 
know of one training-college which 
does something of the sort for stud- 
ents intending to tench primary- 
school French, and achieves encour- 
aging results. But the system has 
not been generally applied in uni- 
versities and ii liked with advanced 
intellectual study. 

, My basic paint is that n language 
is a concrete embodiment of values, 
which operate for the most part 
without being consciously formula- 
ted. Therefore, mher things being 
equal, the better uite assimilates the 
language, the belter one feels the 
values before hying to elucidate 
• hem — if, indeed, one ever manages 
lo do sit in .my important extent. All 
linguistic opera limis consist nf a 
wide hand of unconsciousness or 
dutomaU9m with a narrow fringe of 
consciousness. It follows that we 
need a number of people who are 
prepared to immerse themselves 
actively in foreign languages so as 
to experience the pull of the foreign 
mentality. But it is little use their 
becoming gallici/ed, german [zed, 
etc, if they lose the sense of what 
is English, The object in studying 
French is not to become a pseudo- 
Frenchman, although that may be 
an effective initial aim ; it is to be- 
come. bifocal, so that Frenchness 
ilium mules Englitiniess, and vice 
versa. 

Given the Anglo-American lingu- 
istic hegemony, it is prubable that 


only ;i silt all ininorily will seriously 
want to go in for intensive lnnguage- 
btLiily, involving the techniques of 
speaking and writing. If we accept 
the fact that many students have a 
half-hearted approach to the active 
hand ling of the foreign language, 
they could no duiibt he put into a 
different category and trained inten- 
sively only in understanding and 
translation. Why hoi her to force 

E rose composition on sunieoue who 
as no liking or gift for that activity ? 
It is like trying to tench Light-rouo 
walking to n nun-uernbat, who is dis- 
couraged by always fulling off. But 
the same person could often develop 


a very good passive knowledge of the 
foreign language ; it will not be ns in- 
timate ns that of Lite bilinguul sub- 


ject, who actually experiences the 
total impnet of the foreign language 
on his sensibility, but it might be ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Here, again, however, I would ask 
for a rather higher standard than is 
usually expected at the prcsenL time, 
with regular comprehension tests and 
exhaustive linguistic analysis con- 
ducted by bilingual speakers. And I 
would demand proficiency in original 
composition in Knglish, since nothing 
is commoner at the moment than a 
kind of semi-literacy in the native 
tongue, which is immediately aggra- 
vated by the influence of the foreign 
language, if there is not a constant 
struggle against pollution of idiom. 

How could my remarks be trans- 
lated into practice, if they were felt 
to bo cogent ? IIow docs one react 
against a collective atmosphere, ex- 
cept by defining one's point of view 
and hoping that it may eventually ap- 
pear convincing to an increasing 
number of people ? 

I don’t think the solution is to con- 
fine “ practical ” studies to some uni- 
versities and polytechnics, and to 
link them up inevitably with inter- 
preting and business and economic 
specialization, although there is every 
reason why this should be done in 
certain places. I repeat that intensive 
language-learning can, and should, 
be combined with any special area 
of study. Language and literature 
have been automatically linked .since 
the nineteenth century, and ir is 
obvious that no one can have an edu- 
cated command of a language with- 
out knowing the bonks with which 
the average, cultured native is 
acquainted. But a good linguistic 
specialist can he interested in litera- 
ture without wishing to spend his 
lime on certain traditional academic 
techniques connected with it. T 
would allow him in adopt nil histori- 
cal, philosophical or sociological 
approach, not as something marginal 
to the study nf literature, but as his 
main preoccupation. 

I remain convinced myself linn lit- 
erature offers a synthesis, or sym- 
bolic representation, of the cultural 
life. of any period ; but not everyone 
believes this, or cun sense it ut the 
undergraduate level, or is prepared 


Critical dialogue 


GIACOMO DEBfc'NEDETTl : 

Nlccolo Tomniaseo 

307pp. Milan : Garzaiui, L.4,000. 

Giacomo Debencdettl was a well- 
loved figure in the intellectual and 
literary life of Rome before his death 
in 1967. He was one of the best of 
all Italian literary critics because his 
essays were works of art in them- 
selves. This was qot only because 
of Ins stylo and the ease with which 
he assimilated and publiniated the 
apparatus of literary criticism. MQT 


of that city. He is buried In the 
cemetery at Scttlgnano near 
Florence. He wroto on such diverse 
subjects as The Divine Comedy and 
Italian synonyms. 
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important, he had a brilliant facing 
of identifying himself with his char- 
acters so- that- his analyses have n 
haunting hint ,af creative . autobio- 
graphy. When he. examined an 
author with all the apparatus of mod- 
ern psychology we feel that in some 
way lie was also examining his own 
experiences of strength and weak- 
ness. He had that faculty, not uni- 
versal among his felldw academics, 
of getting inside the skin of his 
authors as though they themselVfes 
were aware of, and tortured by, their 
own limitation^ . ■ “ 

Sl,c 'i remarks, aurely have a bear- 
ing oil why 'Dfibenedetti tftdse to 
write this prolonged analysis of. Tom* 
-maseo.; For Totpmasea ,was a secon^ 
dary romantic poet and man of letters 
of the Italian nineteenth century. He 
turned his hand cleverly bpt without 
total , dedication to. quite diverse 
tasks. He was boftt In Italian-spepk- 
vtn^.ualmaUa, ,-He.was pfteu an exile 
ftom lus^pital,. Venice, though for 
the sbortive 

: if# 1 ,wasarq&m- 


.. _ He produced 

secondary novels and of course 
verse, and he translated Greek 
popular songs. 

Generally, his cleverness never 
made for sustained and integral in- 
spiration, for he had a, divided per-. 

, sonality. Under J " ' Debenedetti’s 
' microscope we discover something 
“'unfinished” in Tpmiftaseo’s verses, 
_p minuteness of word.’ htastery' but 
f Avith ope sentiment Contradicting an- 
other. He was very small in stature 
. (pebenedetti was small too) and what 
the Italians call a. donnaiolo — a 
woman chaser. His real being was 
that of a pathological introvert, al- 
most a solipsist, who saw (whether 
ha wanted it or . not) the external 
world turning round himself. Such 
a characteristic is of universal im- 
port, for it Is common everywhere to 
secondary writers and it is perhaps 
, .what makes them secondary. 
s . More stress might have been put 
m Niccolo Tonm\oseo on the contra-- 
.dictions between Tommaseo’s sexual 
• obsessions and his Catholicism. But ' 
something of his- disintegrated chaiv 
, acter was weU nqtecLbw hip lifelong, 
mead, the great .liberal, priest,: An- 
tonio RosimnLwhoM wriiihgs raised; 

suspicious In .Rome. . . . • i ' 

There is an Introduction to 1 , the/ 
bpok by Debenedettl’S ■ friend, Al- 
berto Moravia, which stft&s that the 
truly riiddern stvie of 'criticism ; is 


able to e hX r T^W 
relationship betwSn T* 


acute interest in* *T 7 50 literature, imauy 

c^. orut ? u r ’o E 


learning. 


Perhaps I should -um ■ W Comparative literature 
flwt I am not in aiS* j'amd in America almost as 
here the mania fw iSm k sPrafcssor Levin as it does 
as the model for 5ft jH^k. his sightly senior 
aesthetic struciuren M fri * ndly n . va \ nt Ji he 
feature of ihc present ffi in Connecticut. Now, 
icctuul scent, ul « u fhb sixtieth birthday. Ills 
mistakon, Pnris, for ill, iiie sponsored a co lection 
years, has been In .if j jftal essays, doting back to 
strange linguistic hvuen,, U Qlvtjrsk / p,c , ss 

y different front « 6hd Hem ' u « volume in 
nictation of the alJ ilffiiary of Harvard Stu- 

' ' t B ft " '* T ‘**'*" 


strange 
very di 

appreciation iUV . 

importance of lannuaKe AfflfMparnttve Literature * . < 
recommending. Some 51^ concludes with a bibli 
points have been made k* d al1 Professor Levin’s 
the temerity ro look upon «to 1972, ond in an iutroduc- 
guistitis nf some contritXfl of “Personal Rctro- 
Tel Quel, Poeiique jiidCoiXh recalls r remark of 


sophicu] .tociolngv. 


i), rr c Levin left his native 
8 jj io cuter Hurvard, 
kbs in remain f except 
iravol abroad ) ns slu- 
fellow and professor of 
literature, finally tocora* 


Writing of reality 


(ions as a disease that billlfilwo's when he was slmi- 
boeii properly diagnosed, ui| ‘iKograplied " as a schol- 
u healthy manifestation. : jjlinient on Ills birthday. 

Would that l were ditaj i Wlson expressed regret 
to work out why my imtice rnjfr men were turning 
agmnst it, while I rauac^ Sfiemia lo Academe”, and 
ihaL Lite mystery nf fihit: “In the ’twenties, 
major intclleciual probko.; tiwiii . . . would undoubt- 
easy to confuse language i A been editing the Dial nnd 
pnoi and longiuge as mfij n bi for Ulysses in its 
tempting : to liecume drunk i [i is an ilium mating com- 
own verbosity, especially A r-j still more revealing thaL 
is a way of creating a psw s [ t( [ n q U0 [ es ^ i n ]|| s 
ceudent in rht* godless i"Xi f flr n number of other 
only too undersiuulable i ^ weedotes and rhoughts 
should tmd a pedantic ti K ., v , a., f D ii nw tn 

Ittz - \ !g«sg. 

knimledgr. li.or,,,, s,.*. 

professor of compani- 
‘-nure on un American 


Ki monosyl lahic suggest i on] 
** could not pernih our- 


■'’tiitertain. 


New from Netbuen hydu coiu pure it with ? 

, yfe.tmniiiuble, uninhibited, 

An Infroduclioi)^ Te mani, - er * 1,c we,u ° n 

the French Pot 

Villon to the present hi aiiiiiion pul lll0|V polilc j 

Second Edition: ievisedFl*^i Mailer's fictitious slu- 
nitlarged f Aoted and the Dead ; 

GEOFFREY BRERETON 


and the Dead ; ernism 


Hearn had been sitting, so Professor 
Levin tells us, “in one of my 
lectures ”, when he asked : “ Sir 
• ■ • what’s the importance of 
that?” Hearn’s question was 
directed, apparently, at Thomas 
Mu mi s use of muuerologv in The 
Magic Mountain. Professor Levin’s 
reply is typical of the liberal 
academic and of a generation that 
iu the end was to have to endure 
so many more heated protests from 
Lhe young. Ho “would share some 
of Hearn’s impatience” but lie 
quickly goes on to make the sound 
(and barbed) critical observation 
that “such virtuosity is the defect 
of Mann’s or Joyce’s artistic virtue, 
a sense of design, a sense which is 
conspicuously absent from Mr Mail- 
er’s shaggy ego-trips 

Now, this reply only pushes the 
(lucstion one stage farther back 
into a realm of more fundamental 
value questions, questions that 
probe exactly that “ relation be- 
tween literature and life ” on which 
Professor Lovin claims to “ focus 
Why did young Hearn feel, then, 
that he had to ask this question, 
which is aimed surely just as. much 
at Professor Levin’s “ focus " — on 
Mann’s numerology— as at Thomas 
Mann himself ? The answer is that 
Professor Levin is not louking at 
the question in the same way ns 
Norman Mailer ; his focus is not 
imaginative or creative but entirely 
critical and scholarly. This would 
not be a matter for comment, let 
alone protest, if the professor had 
kept clear of that Bohemian experi- 
ence called “ life ”, whm scholar*, 
have notoriously never been much 
at home and have not inrreqiieutU 
been mocked. 

The best of Professor Levin’s 
generation, however, and af many 
teachers of his subject, tried to get 
on board the Mg cultur.il voyage nf 
the age. which they called “iikmI 
’’ — until the going gut s V i 


IIA1LRY LEVIN : 

Grounds for Comparison 

423pp. Harvard University Pre«. 
London : Oxford University Press. 
£6.75. 


flatly 

get off again, declaring that mod- 
ernism was over. They knew what 
kind of phrase to use on landing in 
order to cast doubts on those that 
went on: 


If we now are facing an 


apnr- 

need 


alypse, then perhaps wc 
enf ‘ * ' 

Lid. 

than stodgy olcT humanistic lihei 


tics with apocalyptic scnsibili. 
>£p Steiner, 


tics, like George 
‘ jy old 1 
Professoi 


ru i her 


als like 
myself. 


Trilling and 


Tins is wliat an existentialist might 
call inmit'uisc foi: the playing of n 
role to avoid confronting u difficult 
situation. The irony in Professor 
Levin’s case is that wc would nevei 
raise these difficult questions ahum 
“life”, if ho had not drawn mir 
attention to them. To be n scholar, 
when you are a scholar (ami u most 
widely-read and learned one at 
that), would suggest to un unc tii.it 
you have evaded a hiy question, 
unless you yourself keep hi tiling 
thru there is this big question to he 
faced. 

If Professor Levin “ fails " .it 
sume point— and lie reminds u-. in 
this I took nf .m ml verse review nf 
The Cates of Horn in the TLS— 
then it is because lie pretends m h,- 
pressing towards llte heart of .mim; 
vhui problem which lie can be seen 
to lie merely circling urmuni. Ui 
mut e precisely : his writing makes 
an impression of circling around 
and around, rather like a large w ill 
which l' iei taints llii \ ed .in 'l 
therefore we o\nc(i that ii nut.i 


enclose and at lust disclose some- 
thing. We follow the contour, impa- 
tient to see iu ; but when we gel to 
the end, it Is with a feeling of 
having gone only in a circle. Why 
do we nut say, as we do with so 
inucli straight forward scholarship : 
well, that is tile extent of it ? Why 
do we feel vaguely disappointed ? Is 
it lircauso Professor Levin himself, 
or “ comparative literature ”, or 
Loth, seem to promise something 
very niucit more ? And by contrast 
with this sense of the “ stuff nf 
human experience 11 (one of his 
promising phrases) we all too inev- 
itably feel that his scholarly writing 
has not revealed tiiis something but 
father obscured it. 

No wonder, then, that lie enu 
seize at once un the " ilicme snug” 
of J 7 ,. ii. Cummings : “ Birds sing 
sweeter than books tell hour." Pro- 
fessor I.evin explains ilint : ‘‘An 
overwhelming consciousness of the 
abyss between them (birds and 
books] is perhaps responsible for 
his typographic nl gestures and 
stylistic outbreaks.'' The same 
cmikl be said, of course, ubom 
Mann’s numerology ami Joyce's 
word-games. The writing-down of 
critical explanations like tit esc pro- 
duce.; a paradoxical effect, how- 
ever; it rescues nil mndei u “cent- 
scimi muss of the abyss” from that 
dangerously inspiring encounter, 
and turns it into .scholarly know- 
ledge to he stored in libraries ami 
taught in classrooms. The inudetu 
becomes part of the uadi lion, in a 
ilighliv modified form. “Cummings 
i , not really u modernist ; he is 
rather, like Joyce, a disaffected 
n.iditiiUialiM.' 1 

To repeat, llietc Is nothing tepre- 
heiisibie or oven imputing in the 
fact ill j t scholars do something so 
diiteiem from, and perhaps even 
■ -..1101 ci 'o, wli.u v:i iters do ; that 
'.- -li/.i- .uid im ii-.iimliun me lint 
■me ; tii u idea-; iunl experience, 


tlieoiy and history, mind and life do 
not form n whole. Professor Levin 
lms derived his most important, 
single thought concerning I it era tints 
from glimpsing the paradoxical rela- 
tion ship that prevailo hcuvt-oii what 
is written and what is real. He Iu* 
set out time and again to explore 
tli is paradox, as It glimmered 
through the lines of sonic great 
bonk, like Don Quu-oU?, to take the 
most obvious example. And what 
seems in have happened is that he 
forgot that the paradox must ulti- 
mately apply to hint too; especially 
if there is a connexion between 
literature and life. 

Instead, Professor Levin turned 
his unique intellectual insight into a 
scholarly !! principle ", supplied it 
with a label — “ the Quixotic prin- 
ciple ” — and researched it. The result 
is a considerable pile of knowledge, 
brick upon brick, the enurse lines 
clear— and always that gentle pro- 
mising curvature lhnt encloses noth- 
ing. Why should it? Why nn| accept 
that this is wliat " universal related- 
ness ” (Professur Levin's professed 
intellectual ideal) is like nt the level 
of lilenti y scholarship ? The answer 
is riiuL it is not only the imagination 
of the young tlmt will be disap- 
pointed by .such liberal acrcphincr of 
everything. 

The imagination of Arthur Love- 
joy knew the difference between an 
idea and an assemblage nf material, 
even it' there was a theoretically 
sound “ me th nd " for assembling it- 
(" I Imre a probably irrational 
pliubin for the word ”, "writes Love- 
joy iu a letter to the aiiLlini- pub- 
lished hero). Am! the same letter 
contains a piece of advice, an axiom 
tumioi nuslv pul by a tmiu tvlui knew 
wli.it lie was talking about : " It is 
necessary First to catch yum ideas-- 
to identify them, to recognize thcii 
frill t/iWc implications.” liut-.-. Profes- 
sor Levin know after nil what 
Lowjoy meant, ami rorel) Just 
talked About ? For a limit In-, own 
(one* of Hum ho says, um that its 
critical re vaki.it ions were hnpnr- 
t an i — those were evident l.\ not the 
point of the book — but:' I still 

hope that someone will some day 
nick lip the ws-,.uio within it . 

hunt vi He » It i.. the peiivcr 

image fot a message iliai g.*i lo-n. 
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!™ P?ychology, Hoti3hcjme argues that bird musio is 
wtmly a pleasure for human listeners but In some 
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S?V“ s thesis with the basic statistical facts about 
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ISRAEL ZINBERG 

A HISTORY OF JEWISH LITERATURE 

Volume I : The Arabic-Spanlsh Period 
Volumo H : Frendi and German Jewry In the 
Early Middle Ages: The Jewish 
Community of Medieval Italy 

Translated from the Yiddish by BERNARD MARTIN 
An oil embracing study ol European Jewish literary 
creativity, this series covers the origins in tenth -century 
Spain to the end of the Haskalah period In nineteenth - 
century Russia. Volumes 1 and II deal with the beginning 
of the Second millBnium to the Spanish exile (1000- 
1492 ).' • 


FRANZ MICHAEL In collaboration with CHUNG-LI CHANG 

THE TAIPING REBELLION 
History 

“A major publication dealing with ono of the most important and 
remarkable episodes in modem Chinese history. This volume 
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success end ultimate failure of the movement."— C/tolca. 
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RUDOLF J. GERBER AND PATRICK D. Me AN ANY, Editors 

CONTEMPORARY PUNISHMENT 

Views, Explanations, and Justifications 
Provides a comprehensive overview of lhe criminal Justice 
system. The authors present the various arguments for the 
-justification of punishment and In the conci 
attempt to reconcile the discrepancies among 
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ALAN LLOYD £3.95 

I. ace and Bobbins 
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Guide 
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The Naturalist in 
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New Ways Through the 
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New impression 
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c. it. M ACPI IE it SON : 

Drill acral ic Theory : Essays hi 

Retrieval 

255pp. Clarendon Press : Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £2.75 (paperback, 
£1.25). 

RICHARD E. FLAT OMAN : 

Politiral Obligation 
334pp. Croom Helm. £4. 

C. B. Macpherson is a hedgehog, who 
knows one hig tiling. Jt is that mod- 
ern puliiirul theory relieves the cur 
riiptinn of market society. Before 
the rise of capitalism political theo- 
rists ih ought of mail as primarily ail 
agent, with specifically human capaci- 
ties to be developed and enjoyed. 
This was the view of Plato, Aristotle, 
and rite thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
lit die seventeenth century the 
growth of market society produced 
a different concept of man ns basic- 
ally a consumer and impropriator. 
First developed by Hobbes and 
Locke, this notion came to be the 
foundation of utilitarianism. Profes- 
sor Macphcrson calls it the theory 
of liberal or possessive individualism. 

The old view could nor be re- 
pressed for long, however, ft was 
revived by Rousseau and Marx, <ind 
joined liberal individualism in iJu? 


ihuiighi of .!• S- Mill and l._ 11. < 
ll ice- ii. Prnfej.Mii' Macpherson gives 
in ihe concept of man as a develop- 
ing agent rile name of democratic 
humanism, .so that the mixture of 
this whit the philosophy of llic 
market forms liberal democracy. 
Since t lie two ideas of human 
nature are inconsistent with each 
other, liberal democracy is unstable. 
The “ liberal " element will and 
should be pushed out, and then we 
shall have a retrieval of genuine 
democracy. 

One can understand why Profes- 
sor Macpherson should associate 
the philosophy of the market with 
iilu-ralisni. One can also unde island 
why lie should use the loini 
11 humanism ” for a concept of mini 
that siresses specifically hutnun 
capacities ; but why does lie also 
call It M democratic' 1 ? It is because 
he understands democracy to be 
ega Lit aria ii- Then why does ho sup- 
pose that “ humanism " is egalita- 
rian? Mis reason is that the 
" humanist ” view applies to all men 
equally. But is not the same thing 
i rue of the “ individualist " view, 
which apnlic-s equally to every indi- 
vidual? hi a sen so it must be true 
of imp alternative ,* a concept of 
mun is intended to upply to all 
men, and to add the word 
“ equally ” is simply to repeat the 
"all”. In the case of >r individual- 
ism ", however, the notion of equal- 
ity has a mure positive meaning. Prof. 


exsur Mncpliersnn himself, in essay 
XIII of Democratic Theory, stresses 
the place of equality in the Thought 
of Hnhhcs. Wlml is more, lie says 
t li.it Mobiles "was reflecting the 
new .wvenieeiuh-criuury demands 
for bourgeois equality ”. Egaliin- 
nanism can be attributed to market 
mail more easily than to Aristote- 
lian man. (Philo nod Aristotle 
would he surprised ro be classed as 
cgalliariuns and democrats.) 

Conversely, one could just ns well 
argue that the label “ individualist” 
suits Aristotelian man more than 
market man. The former is a being 
who exercises his own capacities, 
who wants to develop them to 
innturily, so ihiit he will realize n 
full ami individual personality. 
Market mun is a featureless unit, 
each like any other, fodder for an 
adding machine. “ Everyone to 
count for one”, suid Be nth am ; 
uqmil but not individual. As Profes- 
sor Macpherson puts it in his final 
essay : “ The maiheinaticii] method Is 
congruous with the reduction of all 
men to the equality of the market." 

For all that, there is some truth 
in Professor Macphcrson's contrast 
between the two concepts of mail. 
Hr distorts it when he links ihem 


dneitly with liberalism wi 
nucy, hut be does make J 

sive , ase for ]ooki aKe j 

the ceonmiuc assort#^ 

Richard Fluthmaa is a j,j 
knows many things. UnfcrrJ 
lie does not know ho«9 
fi om them. Having decided 3 
about political obligation, hi] 
resist the temptation to fed 
philosophical issues and di«S 
that arc remotely rtltntf 
writes six long chapters iW 
gunge, rules, and obligaiioal 
oral, before finally dealing^ 
subject in two further rlua 
i his last part of Political OH 
he surveys consent and 
ries of political obligation, *3 
the objections to each, uj 
eludes that a form of uiilitjj 
has to be accepted in ih 
Despite the earlier pan] 
modern theory on the w| 
matters, Professor id 
reaches his view of polity] 
tion largely by briugirg if 
force of uraumeuts iunpl'ij| 
Plato in the Crito and kill 
he had gone straight lot ii 
the start. Ills book would he 
shorter and more helpful. j 
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Tiie European or White American 
render of Fanou is bouml lq fed, as 
Same reminds him in the preface 
to Lee damnds tie la terre, that he 
is en vend rapping on a dialogue in 
which he has no putt. lie may fall 
hack on the orthodox criticisms of 
Fanon ax an apologist fur violence or 
a believer in ihe leading role of the 
peasant class ; he will still be left 
wiUi a sense uf perplexity before a 
body of work which is tragically in- 
complete, flawed, proved wrong in 
many of its predict ions, and wnlcli 
yet contains some of the most vital 
and liberating. insights to he found 
in the political literature of the 
twentieth century. 

Irene Ceudzier has attempted to 
write both a biography df Fanou and 
a study of Ills work and influence. 
She tells us that she started to write 
a •• psychohistory " of her subject, 
but became increasingly drawn 
towards the “social and political 
dimensions of the man's world ", as 
opposed to the origins of his indi- 
vidual response to it. She is nnt 
entirely successful In her attempt to 
integrate her themes, but her exten- 
sive research, both in Fanan's writ- 
ings mid in interviews with some of 
his friends and colleagues, at least 
allows her to raise moat of the rele- 
vant questions. In the strictly bio- 

f iruphicut sections, she fails lo deve- 
op the Jmpressidn she gives in her 
first chapter of Fan on's sensitive and 
suinewhat thorny personality, or to 
show how Ills family background and 
his relit ti unships with his colleagues 
in France tind Algeria may bo import- 


thanks in his black skin, was from 
the Jii-j .1 more acutely conscious that 
his .sitiiaiioii as mi individual wus 
being determined by his member- 
ship of a despised and oppressed 
group. 

Professor Heud/icr poiiirs nut that 
many readers of Lcs danniJs de la 
tore lind the inclusion of the psy- 
chiatric case-histories at the ena of 
the book irritating, either because 
they feel that sucli things have no 
place in u political work, or because 
they lind ihe case-histories 1 hem- 
selves inadequate. But this is to 
ignore rhni what is revolutionary in 
Fanon is precisely this assimilation 
of the heterogeneous elements in 
his own career. It is Fanon ivlio 
■speaks when Mntimned Lchjnnu] says 
in I -’drills sur. la revolution algdri- 
e/uitMliat “ a war of national libera- 
tion is fjrst of nil the nfCinnation of 
oneself in relation to tho occupier ”, 
or when the present Algerian govern- 
ment states its belief, ten years after 
in dependence, that it can now estab- 
lish n new relationship with France, 
free From the psychological traumas 
of the past. 

. Professor Ceudzier is less cunvinc-. 
mg on the subject of Fa noil’s politics 
and his influence. The chrmiologv 
of the later parts of the book is often 
confusing, and she includes chiinks 
of material, such as her quotations 
from Lumumba, which might be rcle- 
vant but are not . made to seem so. 
Fanon was the -product of an intel- 
lectual tradition, which he .came to 
reject, and his ambiguous attitudes 
to French culture and the French 
Left have been better analysed by 
Pierre Bouviar and David Cdute- 
Professor Gondzieris .assessment of 
Fanon us a political -theorist indicates 
that Algeria's bitter, struggle Jon In- 
dependence . has not produced 'the 
kind of state which lie foresaw: the 

mil nit ' Mn.A In ' J.. . ' 
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French administrative law pro. . 
rad urat now. fdrm the basis of 
several European legal systiMtu, os,- 
well as that nE the Admlntstratlvi: 
Tribunal of the United Nail i ms 
ami' the European Court of Jus-' 
ilce. -The new. 'edition of ibis 
hook contains V chapter on “ The 
Influence of Drottr.-AdimnLslruilf 
uuulde France, i". - .wl Hi spiral 
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to VossLP.n on August 7, 
f;S». "Come se ognl studio 
l&lo fatto sul serlo, ogru 
J ampleto di cntica non debba 
L«di necessity comparnto, ossia 

della situaaone atorica cho 
ran d'arie nella letteratura 
fijlel" Of WHaniowitz-MocI- 

in his Frinnerunscn 18-18- 
&aft 1929): “Wcr nur eino 
«wr kennt, kennt auch diese In 
“jkatnlchi." Both statements are 
Saw of n true literacy. 
jTjjpiplv echo Goethe’s tmding 
mw serious understanding of 
or* form and of the relations of 
tfop to language is based on 
/miu! comparison and on the 
-»tf particular works or genres 
^context of Wehliterr Tliey 
jnfd also on the fact, imexam. 
j In 1 m traditional obviousness, 
[duelled sensibility was poly- 

h Latlniiy of Western culture 
t SQ central, so pervnsivo in the 
a of literate feeling and dis- 
|z,8i to escape specific notice 
rieatG (he moment of its decay, 
ed io forget that Latin was a 
d, universal language for the 
lliorary, scientific com- 
fid of Europe until well into 
e^eenth century, that the deve- 
K3i of rational argument and 
hss largely inseparable 
Ufa common usage of Latin. 
iu]or part of European verse 
certainly in its formnl 
aout, derived from Horatio n, 
im or Virgiliaii sources, 
io] rhetoric ana a shared body 
nfulegical-hlstorieal reference 
rht and certified the »r oven- 
da " civility " of the French, 
n, Italian poem, philosophic 
h icieiitific correspondence, 
two from the Latin was no dis- 
m a self-evident ■ shorthand 
$■1 ^points of : recognition, 
Pwa consensus reciprocal 
(but ihe life oF the mind in 
:nnd amid the legal, political 
Ec clue of New England and 
Pwlluni South. 

a Cuton to Tennyson, the 
internal echo ’* is a principle 
FfMJi of unfolding energy 
“i'c in English poetry. The 
b irus of French 'roiii Ron- 
o Vdiiryj of European phllo- 
,™ L Montaigne to Scliopeu- 
.« ihe htstory of mathematics 
"■aril discovery until Leibniz 


BY GEORGE STEINER 


and Newton. We forget also that 
there is a Latin or neo-Latin litera- 
ture in its own right which pro- 
duced vital work until the mid- 
nineteenth century at leust. Latin 
poetry of tlie Renaissance, of the 
Baroque, of the Enlightenment is, 
today, the domain of a few speci- 
alists, such ns Dotiuld Carne-lloss. To 
Milton, Macaulay or Gerard Manley 
Hopkins it was a natural alternative 
an ' suggestive unulogue. 

The substitution of French for 
Lntin as the counter oF expression 
and exchange in F.uropeun middle 
to upper-class culture wus a gradual 
process. It was facilitated, psycho- 
logically, by the genetic and formal 
affinity of the two tongues. French 
entered the domestic life of the 
enlightened os du Latin pour lcs 
dames. More briefly than Latin, but 
with comparable ubiquity, ll col- 
oured and unified diplomatic, philo- 
sophic, literary and private commu- 
nication. The dictum that “every 
civilized human heing lias twit 
native languages, his own and 
French " is, sympluiiuiLiculiy, as- 
cribed both to Jefferson mid to an 
anonym nus Russia n of the 1740s. 


Many among the intelligentsia and 
the beau monde in fact neglected 
their own tongue in favour of 
French. Herder spoke contemp- 
tuously of those uf his country- 
men who could nut turn a nrnper 
German phruse but paraded the 
latest French idiom. In u striking 
passage in the I'/fa, Alfieri tells 
how lie set to work [n 1773-75 to 
relearn his own native speech 
“quanto du circa soi u pill anni in 
non avevn mai piu scritio una 
parola italinua, pochissium c ossai 
di rado e con lunglmsiuic inierru- 
zinnl lie avea lelto *\ To n Pied- 
inonte.se nristnerat, steeped in Latin 
and French, it wus u disturbing 
rcveiaiinn Lliat Italian had a liicrn- 
rure. In short': fluency in ivriiing 
mid speaking French was, in Euro- 

I icun coUure, mi speciul aiiriliult! 
mt an iiidispciisalile mid common 
properly. When iheir forces joined 
up qi Wulerluo in the evening, 
English and l'rii.s.sitiu officers were 
heard lo converse in Vrencli, the 
language of tlio enemy bui nlsu iliut 
of military art, of statecraft, and uf 
urbanity. 

So long as the norm of Iheraty was 
classical or ** Gullicun ", the study 
and judgment of literature were self- 


evidently coni pai alive mid iuieilin- 

! :iial. CoiiLra stive, iiuini.iiive, ideal iz- 
iig reference in (lie Cheek mul f.atin 
precedent is u( nil points implicit in 
Corneille nn dianni or John son on 
poetry. The unforced strength of 
Pope’s Kuay on Criticism is a factor 
of uni versa hty, of Pope’s assumption 
of a genera lily mid continuum of 
tnstc and formal excellence cluse- 
niesliiiig tlie classics with the best of 
(lie Kuropcuu genius. This interna- 
tionalisiiL and syncliroii icily — the 
convention of litcraiy judgment 
whereby all good writing is, in a 
sense, assumed m be timeless and 
therefore coniemporury — still oli- 
iaiiis in Lessing. A. \V. Sell lege I’a 
rmiltilingiial focus, his master I v stu- 
dies of S | > i 1 1 1 i : 1 1 , Ituliait, Eli r.ilie tli. in 
lexis, murks u new dcparlure. Sell le- 
gel nu longer tube;, fur grained an 
essciiiially unified Kurn]iean seiui- 
hiiily organized hy classical ideals 
mul easily knit by (he lingua franca 
of Paris. His re.ponse to the autono- 
mous fabric of different tongues 
and national genres, which initiates 
rmii|i.ii.nive studies in ihe mi idem 
wav, i< a -vmpl'nii (if llic di jsnlutiuil 
of classic imisiin. The new national- 
ism brings with it a cliuractei istic 
conscious! ic-ss of locale, of specific 


ethnic inheritance. Ti induces criti- 
cism tn perceive, in Blake's phrase, 
" the holiness i»C minute particulars '* 
and to elicit that particuhnity, that 
(piiiidity of nailnnal and idiomatic 
form, by means uf cuntia.siivc study. 

This is i ha crucial, paradoxical 
pnint. “ C om para live linguistics ”, 
“comparative liicr.it lire " us wo 
know liiL'in, come into existence only 
when multilingual is ni, when an fit- 
liomcneas in diffcieut hmgunges 
and cultures— Latin, Greek, French, 
one’s own — arc no longer cur rent. 
The identification of thu polyglot 
and “ iiitcrnatiunalist w as an indi- 
vidual specially equipped takes 
place only when the mititnil F.urn- 
pe.inisin or “ (.'hi isuaii-cl.iscicism " 
of unified culture lapses. Tiiis 
collapse a nd the concomitant asser- 
tion of national autarky are a 
defining aspect of the Romantic 
movement ; and it is us parts of that 
movement that one cun best under- 
stand the development of Indo- 
Germanic philology, uf the cum ms- 
live study uf gruniiti.il. x, of historical 
linguistics ami of comparative liter* 
mure. That n stylistic comparison 
of, say. Mil loii with Virgil and 
Tasso was in any sense n special 
discipline outside the competence of 
Ihe guticrally-schdiik'il reader would 
have seemed tn Dr Johnson nr 
Vnltui ro pretentious nonsense, in 
sluiri : us often in ileistesgeschiehie, 
h _ modern field of study and tech* 
nival metier evolves where n cl us si* 
cal conipetcncu hus been eroded. 

Though it originates with Roman- 
ticism and in the critical wi it ings of 
Schlegcl, Mum de Staid and Sien- 
dlial, “comparative literatuie” ns u 
professional crafL emerges urmmd 
the turn uf nur ccimuy. Fernand 
Bnldensperger'.s Goothc cn France 
fl‘10-1) and (7rtVn till ions etranucres 
che: Iltilzuc 1.1927) seL mu the new 
apprnacli. His was t lie first jot mini 
hi ill. field. At its best, cnuip.it utive 
lii e rat tire has been muio than a 
pjiticiiliir academic rubric. It is on 
the one hand firmly grounded in 
Goethe's notion of WcitlUrratur and 
rclotes, tii mug 1 1 (his notinn. tu the 
older, classic assumption of the 
intivc! saliiy uf funn . ami nicatiiiig 
in luuiuiu civilisation. Bui it is 
based, mi the other ho ml, nu Uouuu- 
tie hi-storirisin. mi an inteusvlv alert 
discrimination of the pas Licul.it , of 
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Linguistic Change and Ihe Great 
Vowel Shift In English 
Patricia M. Woifa 
Dr Wolfe re-examines Ihe different 
theories concerning the 
development or cerlain Middle 
English vowels, the nature of what 
are traditionally analysed as long 
vowels, and the validity of exchange 
rules as formulations of a sound 
Change. She finds that the analysis 
of the Vowel Shift assumed by 
Chomsky and Halle In 1968 Is the 
most justifiable formulation of the.- - 
development of standard Fngli9h. 

California. 198 pages £4J)5 


Ontology & (he Vicious Circle 
Principle 

Clmrles S. Chihara 
At the heart of this book about 
Platonism In mathematics and the 
Vicious-circle principle is an 
In-depth critique of ontological 
Platonism as developed by QGdei. 
end especially by W. V. O. Quine. 
The author provides an exposition, 
analysis, and criticism of their 
views, with the aim of refuting them- 
Cornell, 25 7 pages £5.65 • 


* Leadership and National 
Development In North Africa 
A Comparative Study 

• ®* >aki H f>rmassl MuaIo tn 1N> Bsrvlce of the King 

• * - 1 have seldom seen a book that France In the Seventeenth Century 
: .uses an historical approach so well ishorwcod 

«> to illuminate a problem of , Robert M. imwooa 

contemporary sociological analysis. Drawing extensively on archival 
. | believe that Mr Herniassi’s book ■ documents and musical scores ihe 

will be a landmark In North African ' author views Ihe historical. , 
studies and a major reference point association of music and monarchy, 
fdr comparative studies generally.' V :bb a continuous development . . 





Communism In Korea 
Part I ; The Movement 
Part 2 . The Society 
Robert A. Scnlapino a.-icr 
Chong -Sik Loo 

The first in-depth study of the. 
origins and evolution of Kore tn 
Communism. Ibis book combiner an 
historical, developmental approach 
v;ilh a topical, social science- 
oriented analysis. 

" A monumental study . . . 

Library Journal 

California, 2 voluntas. 1.533 pages, 
illustrations. Part 1 ; Cl 1.25 ; 

Pari 2 ; £13.50 


The Berlin Crisis of 1961 
Soviet-Amer ican Relations and the 
Struggle for Power in the Kremlin, 
June-November 1961 - f 

Robert M. Stusser . • 

Professor Sluasar challenges 1 the 
view that bsf»dse traditional ... . 
source mqlerjels are not atntllaible, - 
recent Soviet filstonr cannclrb# .-, ■ 
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General Editor j 

E I L 12 E N 

LE BRETON 

The scries wJlL provide students and 
general readers both with Mono- 
graphs of important nineteenth- and 
twentieth -century French poets and 
Critical Editions of representative 
works by these poets. Monographs 
present a brief biography of the poet 
and a detailed analysis of his work 
and place in relation to French and 
oilier literatures. Critical Editions 
Include a full introduction nil both 
content and historical context, com- 
mentaries and notes. Texts given are 
normally those of the first 'edition. 

September titles : 

Verlaine 

CHARLES CHADWICK 
cased : £ 3.00 paper : £1.20 

Verlaine: Sagesse 

ted.) CHARLES 
CHADWICK 

cased : £ 2. SO paper : 85p 

Gerard do Nerval 

NORMA RINSLER 

cased : C3.50 paper : £ 1.40 

Gerard de Nerval : 

Les Chimeras 

ted.) NORMA 
cased : £2.80 


RINSLER 
paper : £ 1.00 


Saint-John Perse 


ROGER LITTLE 
cased : £ 3.00 


paper: £ 1.20 


national difference, of untranslata- 
bi lities between languages and 
styles. It is .simultaneously heir to n 
classic universal ism and to Schleier- 
macher's insistence that every text, 
every language-act must be seen in 
its unique 11 sensuous detail”. 

The foundations of comparative 
literature are, therefore, twofold 
end even contradictory. The ambi- 
guity is not always resolved. A good 
deal of comparative work lends 
toward facile parallelism, the naive 
cataloguing of influence, the con- 
trastive citation of more or less ob- 
vious sets. It merits Etiemble’s cau- 
tion that “ comparaison n’est pas 
raison At the other extreme, a 
£uir amount of comparative literary 
study is vacuous in its generality. It 
seeks to survey and categorize the 
entirety of the epic or of tragedy. It 
Hits from Berber oral narrative to 
the Russian lay. 


Representative 

singularities 

But where the dialectic of univer- 
sality and specificity has proved 
creative, remarkable work has re- 
sulted. Auerbach's Mimesis, Curtius 
on the Latin Middle Ages, Marin 
Praz’s Romantic Agony, Leo Spitzer 
on Racine and Seneca. Me 


have been polygot- Sliklovsky’s cele- 
brated essay on the structure of 
prose narrative takes Tristram 
Shandy for its critical case. Sergei 
Bernstein's prolegomena _ to a 
theory of declamation begin with a 
study of a Goethe text. 


via American pressure, the inter- 
national community of mass con- 
sumption. The incentive fur the 
Anglo-Saxon to learn foreign and 
difficult languages is less and less 
urgent. 

of the great figures in 


auiuj u» a uu«i..c iw«*. Many of the great figures in V 4,l “ l ‘"-wciai coming 

Both currents, that of compara- comparative studies and structural- 111 : act constitute the Srj ..... , . 

live literature and of formal-struc- ism have come from ethnic ntinori- cl,c ? 0 ‘ "uman speed.’ ' 

tural poetics, conjoin in the achieve- ties or language-backgrounds peri- a " st “ ri l 1 ® tl 0 nal-generative lj, guide to Tuscany 
mem of Roman jakohsoit. Increas- plieral to the main Western centres. ‘ s ?. lofiician with frequent 
inglv, one : uses that Jakobson's They have been Czechs, Poles, Hus- n . nncal . aspirations, not » mi a { #■*- 12 . 2 :' 
teaching am. writing have f * " ’ N ,n . 

presiding genius in the mode ..... ...... , .. . _ -„ 6UIW . 

of language and literature. It is his and English was a vital imperative. .**■ lVlQ 0 'is Swadesh u«. — .'-*fir 
work that historians of thought and The English and American scholar - n ' a,,t * llis 



IssMiiscan attractions 
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what is most authoritative in the world is hurrying to his own door- ■ ynprotnatic. -. 1 . 

modern style of reading. Jakob- step. Why labour to learn Hungar- At nearly every nnim .v -K.- naMont. DM19.80. 
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son’s range is emphatically miiltilin- ian or Swedish, let alone an Orien- academic-intellectual climate it 

gual and "cross-cultural". He deals tal language, when •*»— h;,n r ‘ % * u - - • - 

with equal analytic closeness with - foreign tongues 
the poetry of Khlebnikov, of Bau- main chance to be translated into 
delafre, of Brecht, with Shake- English ? The primacy of English is 
speare’s sonnets, with Dante, with already marking the study 
the several Portuguese voices of Pes- paratlve literature 
soa. He is at homo in the aesthetics universities 


Saint-John Perse ; BxiJ 

(ed.) ROGER LITTLE 
cased : 12.70 paper: 95p 

Published: 

Paul Valery : 

Charmes ou Pomes 

fed.) CHARLES 

G.WHITING 

cased: 12.40 paper : £1.20 

Athione 

Renaissance 

Library 

There are now five French titles In 
this scries of annotated French and 
English teats for sixth- form and 
undergraduate use. 

Marguerite de Navarre : 
Tales from the 
Naptameron 

(od.) H. P. CLIVE 

cased : £1.80 paper : 90p 

Jean Galvin : 

Three French Treatises 

\\0.) ,V ; it,. H4GM.AN 

«tM i. ClJtia , ' j ‘ paper; 

•I • ’ ■ t . . 

Agrippa d'Aubigne: 

Ips Tragiques, 
k Selection 

CdrM I. D. McFARLANE 

cased : Cl. 80 

Jean de la Tdllle 
Dramatic Works 

(ied.) K. M. HALL 
und C. N, SMITH; 
cased: £2.80 . 


:i B . ivlonglond on 
nre-Roninnticistn. Alfred Llcde's 
Dichtung ah Spiel, Rcnato Poggloli 
on modernism, Ren£ Wellek on the 
relations between German philo- 
sophic idealism and English nine- 
teenth-century thought and letters, 
Harry Levin on Arcadia and Utopia 
in the Renaissance, Jean Sterobin- 
ski's studies of discourse and feel- 
ing in the Enlightenment — all these 
embody more than a particular 
mode of resenrch They articulate 
what Dante would have called “a 
motion of spirit ”, a willingness to 
work in the complex, persistently 
unstable zone between languages 
and genres, between recognized 
epochs, between poetics and the 
history of ideas. Simultaneously 
responsible to the general and to 
the detailed, the coinparatist en- 
gages those ‘'representative singu- 
larities ’* Id which a larger cultural- 
linguistic force is concentrated and 
externalized by the idiosyncratic 
quality of the particular text. A 
passage from Spitzer illustrates 
both the method and the choice of 
topic : 


k pitched, 
i irnlivi' 

niuues or reeling. •• ne wnp ag. - j 

none* now* to " Nicolas by ,h * 

."r. known to many us the 


of Aristotle, Lessing and Poe. For 
those who would, in his well-known 
phrase, bring to bear on the gram- 
mar of poetry the poetry of gram- 
mar, there can bo no linguistic or 
cultural Isolationism. 

England has contributed little to 
the development of comparative lit- 
erature. It has, until now, no 
marked role in structuralism and 
modern poetics despite the fact 
that certain aspects of these move- 
ments date back to the early work 
of I. A. Richards and William 
Empson. There has been no English 
counterpart to Auerbach or Jakob- 
son ; there is 
Ruwet. Girard Genette or Tzvetan 
Todorov. The reasons are compli- 
cated and one is probably too near 
to the situation to get them right. 
The classical tradition survived 
rather longer In the education and 
consciousness of the English elite 
than it did elsewhere. A relative 
proficiency Ui Greek and Latin con- 
tinued to mark a general literacy 
rather than a special skill. When 
Matthew Arnold drew on several 
languages and literatures for his 
“ touchstones " he was performing 
whaf seems to have been an obvious 
motion, not n feat of comparative 
erudition. The English view was 
(and still is to a large extent) that 

comparative literature” was yet 
another instance of German-Ameri- 
can academicism, a way of making 
officious fuss about what ought to 
be taken for granted. A genuine 
literary scholar or educated critic 
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Auerbach 
rarely polygl 
of multilingual, multicultural exile 
and personal extraterritoriality Is 
over. More and more work is being 
done on the basis of translation. 
The consequence is an obvious dimi- 
nution in authority. 


The effects of 
Chomsky 


lBcluding i-U illustrations. 


personal involvement in tbe ukV'" 
plex fabric of language ^) . tM ^ f L r 
stands for a humane centrahiy, • 1 
an indispensable awarenen of 
genius and interplay of ilim 


Jfif A second factor i, the pr„tig« of mode, of SP & & 

bkoo transformational-cenarative linculfl- knows one literature dncj; not .. . 


tics. Jakobson 1 . verdict 
u Chomsky's epigones often know 
only one language — English — and 
they draw all their examples from 
it ” is somewhat unfair in view of 
the work done by transformational- 
generative grammarians in the field 
of Amerindian languages. But it 
contains a large truth. The Chom- 
skvan search for substantive univer- 
sals recognizable in all human 
tongues has proved dubious at best- 
The identification of universal deep 
structures and constraints remains 
unclear and appears flagrantly dog- 
matic when one remembers wind 
minute proportion of the sum of 
spoken languages has been grani- 


no great literature In which fo 
influence and provocation tan 
been a constant force of life 
would indeed be damaging if 
ubiquity of English, the ibiig 
monism of the present fashica. 
linguistics and the academic \ 
trust of the non-specialist 
obscure so obvious a truth. But 
prospects are not encouraging 
to go back to Spitrer's sente 1 
who, in the English-speaking ? 
today, reads Bernardo Pula 
Byron and John Addicj 
Symonds once did) and U 
that there is indeed a live n 
uitv from the Morgante to Ceune, 


from one another. 
. perhaps a little ton 
\<uhe cultural levels 11L which 


pleasantly 

Cumpanion 


The historical line we have drawn 

(we may cbII it the evolution of .. 

an idea : the idea of *' language would, rather like Mnltere’s M Jour- 
become autonomous”) which is dain, be “ doing comparative litera- 
marked by the stages PulcijRabe- ture” without knowing it. Where 
lais-Vicior Hugo-C61ine, is paral- could there be truer comparatists. 



d.-i Guide to 25 languages 
'aft. bi an appendix (comam- 
first and only chapter of 
naifiDished extension nf the 
•j cover Umbria) his pub- 
fiscribes liim t as the most 
ktmCflainlng anil likable nf 
wi li just whut would he 
if after reading this hook. Ho 
K tlearljl versatile, and r he 
>of a notably dry buimiiii. 
uiaetinies emerges iu tin- 
y contexts. 

w himself, nf course, an 
formidable task. Tuscany 
J*“ ihf most wonderful, over- 
Itimulating countries in 
r~.\ replete with layer over 
kinds of attraction. 




leled or crossed by other histori- 
cal lines with other names located 
on the historical ladder. Victor 
Hugo is not Rabelais, although 
there may be Hu^oesque traits in 
Rabelais, Rabelaisian traits in 
Hugo. We must not confuse ru 
historical line with a solar system 
resting in itself : what appeared 
to us central in Rabelais may be 
peripheric in Victor Hugo, ant) 
the reverse. Every solar system, 
unique in itself, unde finable 
(yineffabile") to a certain extent, 
is traversed by different histori- 
cal lines of “ Ideas,” whose inter- 
section produces the particular 
climate m which the great liter- 
ary work matures — just as ..the 
system' of- a language is made up 
or the intersections of different 
historical lines of the calembre- 
dame-conundrum variety. . 


finer intermediaries between cul- 
lures than Arthur Waley or Joseph 
Needham, where a more fluent poly- 
glot than Maurice Bowrq ? 

The most didactically coherent 
and influential of modern English 
positions went much farther. It 
regarded the study of any literature 
but one’s own as gravely suspect if 
only on the assumption that no man 
acquires a final responsibility and 
poise of feeling in any but his own 
native speech. Life is short and 
dour : why waste time on Balzac or 
Proust, on Manzoni ov Fontane, 
when jane Austen and George Eliot 
demand scrutiny ? Why follow 
Wellek- In his arcane study of 
Schiedel or Baudelaire when there is 
the critical pre-eminence of Johnson 
and Arnold to guide us? Add to 
this the bias against jargon— a pow- 
erful, healthy strain in the English 

'n-Utnal n*L. _1 -1 



especially, to mythologize the Euro- stylistic impenetrability of Tel Quel. 



course,"; a . studies have beep 'initiated at the 


and in contemporary structural crit- 


AlUfOjlDlUOllB • A , vs wvut 1 a _ 

dentrn! theme in Russian Formalism new universities, including Sussex, 
_ . T „. .tit-. Warwick, East Anglia and York. 

Seism. These ptovemonts tod share But it is only fair to say that in 
rt »3 duality of. the, comparative terms of ■ Intellectual prestige and 
Approach. They are, on the one contributions to the literature die 
band, engaged pi the elucidation of results ■ have, uqtli now, been 



■ : human mind; But : they arfi. on^lie ■ The problem goes beyond oaro- 
mhor band, concerned with: nippHe chialism. in fact If can be seen as 
, -detaila of the iexj. wftk thd exact its obverse. English is now the 
distribution of -phohetic felemepts, H 1 . ^ . now tne 

do 


mfehrestien 

Two Tragedies * i ■ ntprCates theVlnnollation Or' ^ ■ almManifohel-e^ 

(ed.) C. N. SMITH , tricity of the »'mrtiea1ar V 

cafcrt £2,75 . ■; adenfce. of Technology 

1. - : • 1 .possibility, and / ;«nd of politics - rip^idain fdrms^it ^ 


THENOVELS 
f ^NE AUSTEN 
An Interpretation 
barrel Mansell 

.ihuri. c« width 

for about the cost of a bottle of wine (or a cut-price aiaium die psychological 

three packets of French cigarettes) ■ l,n “ erEOnM hv 


Why not make this the week 
you buy a NEW novel? 


Starting May 24 th Wildwood House arc publishing a highly sel«o rt 
paperback series of new fiction - simultaneous with (but identical w 


paper and format to) the hardback editions. 

The first three: 

Surfacing by Margaret Atwood _ 

Second novel by acclaimed Canadian writer. The story of ayw 
woman’s journey to Northern Quebec to find her lather. She tin 
strange landscapes, strange experiences, ptfrhaps supernatural, 
ji piece of evocarive writing. '’'V'.. 1 

■' 9SP {Andre Dmtsch hardback £ 2 . jf) ■ ■; 


Stone by Forbes Bramble .. .. . 

A first novel set In the Scottish Highlands. Billie the J *?” 1113 
fighting ‘ram* decides tri ifeake his father's farm pay- 'Things 
even his love-making turns sour, Tersely prily w®. 


j'aiiioii undergone by each 
^ womes is ihe central 
*7 Jane Austen’* 1 art. 
£4.95 - -. 


Hong march 
ro power 

of the Chinese 
Pa rty,i 921-72 
^inckney Harrison 

study wj^ci, 

1 . blstoric nl 
• - iBS r?. tllc . tre " le udtma 
th e 1970s: 

• . Mao S Sliccessnr ? 


r-i.- 


'V n 


rc nV succ .essor ? 

£5.95 1 1 ,. 

I*ii 


compassionate unsentimental look at the rawexp^ 1 ' 
North. r 

iuii ' 


J '. 95^ (Howit shHa))rih(}n 0 rrfback£i. 25 ) 


Bannerinan by MarkEllia 


ftlOYDGEORGE 
"“Political Crisis. . 
of 1922 


...1 


muusrman uy. tomhoihb . ■ -. wqilb awaflprj, I, W 

* 4 A very reasonable inaa” throws everything^ an» wwtfIC-kPiffhilfcd .*1 
reality- to Africa,where unfortunately he fad* 2^.!^ 

African tribe, a man on his tail, unavoidable * AfeepisodeKn the ' 

survive ? A rich mixture of stylish fantasy pad biiJ^T^.7j]c !l .i ; hfltish polirica 
written with gusto. . '- 1 - 'V ■; ^ First - 

£x,iq (Seeker & Warburg hardback £ 2 . 2$) /• i;.‘. 
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Wildwood Houii 
l^Wardour Street London WiV ^HB 
01^734 557& 
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Ly all’s sonic wliai uiiderempliaiic 

method prevents him from trumpet- 
ing these glories too loudly. Indeed, 
after the book 1 ms been read, there 
is a feeling that one has not quite 
been made sufficiently aware how 
niuny authentic, fabulous wonder* 
there are. Not that a gushing, eulo- 
gistic truvologue Is called for. But 
the problem comes up fairly sharply 
when art has 10 be considered. 

In one sense. Lyall has got off 
light y. or ai least a good deal more 
lightly than he might have, since 
although his hunk is aboiu Tuscany 
ll omits Florence, which has been 
the subject of a separate volume 
by live Forsook, now 'available in 
pupcrhuck (90p). Still, the rest of 
luscuny is full of paintings, includ- 
ing sonic of the greatest in the 
world. Here Lyall Smuetimea seCms 
a trifle perf ime Jury. 

True, he fully describes the sub- 
Ject-murier (for example) of Pioro 
della France-scu'a pictures in the 
church of Sun Francesco at Arezzo. 
And he informs us that they are 
“great ". He also comments that 
the Duccio room in the JVIu.sco 
delPOperu del Duoitio nt Siena . is 
" the great glory of the Museum, and 
indeed nf the whole School :uf 
Siena But we are not really told 
why. Oi is til is too much tp oxppct 
from n guidebook writer? Not so, if 
one may judge from soino of tile- 
other “Companion Guides ", They 
have m\f always had room to say \\ 
great deal, but all the same their 
comments have often been more 
significant (bun LynH's. Nor is ij, 
much use. ai Lucca, enumerating 
twelve ** smaller " c lunches in 
tivcpty-five lines— including, inch 
dentally, more tlnm 0110 very large 
building, and omitting moru than 
one well worth seeing. 

It is impossible 10 reimtiu in 
■J’usctiiiy for very long— unless 0110 
is there purely to enjoy the country- 
sido and the food and wine— with- 
out becoming interested in the 
Etruscans, nnd wit limit puzzling 
over theii an. l.yull start » in excel- 
lent vein by pointing mil, rigliLly, 
that I bey were one of the most 
remarkable peoples of ancient 
Europe. But the subsequent -para- 
graphs in which he seeks to dcflnu 
their contribution are disappointing : 
indeed, almost every sentciico needs 
some major nr minor qualification. 
Nor are the F.iruscun monuments 
nnd objects scattered around the 
area discussed in any meaningful .or 
enlightening fashion. For example, 
if you think of going to the Etrus- 
can Museum at Siena, it is not very 
helpful to be told time " its ntojin 
interest will be for the specialist] 
The Etruscans are important altd 
fascinating, and not at all easy to 
understand. A guidebook of Tus- 
cany, at whulever level, ought to do 
more to help the truvoller to com- 
prehend these mysteries wliich he 
cun scarcely he lp>encoiimeiing. - I 

1 


AhU Is precisely what Robot 
Hess, a Swiss arrhacologisl, sets 0111 
jo dn iu /)<u ctruskische lltiticn. lie 
lias written (without many of 
Lyull's personal touches) h comprc- 
1 tensive 11 ml practical guide in the 
lit rn sain remuina in Tuscuiiy and 
othoi parts of lidly, including many 
places which are off the beaten 
track uml rarely visited, in order to 
help llicse who wish in go in these 
places, he has divided llis iiiatcriul 
under twenty-eight headings, each 
representing a different trip nr 
journey. Although his liouk does nut 
contain llie soil of general sum. 
ming-uu of Etruscan culture that 
would lie useful, it serves a valuable 
purpose, and an English edition is 
lo be desired. 

It is illieiesl ilig lo cnmpaie I lie so 
two ptihlicaiinns from a technical 
viewpoint— though in doing so 0110 
has to Item in miml their different 
iutciuiftiiK. The prices ure more or 
less computable. As regards fur mat, 
there is liulc In choose, hern use 
both hooks belong 10 series pro- 
duced according id a well thought - 
out pattern. However, both 1 lit* 
“Companion Guides" ami the 
" Ktinsl-ReiiteftiUrvi* " arc mu big to 
qualify ns really ennvcnitfiii guide- 
htioks. which ought n» fit inio tiie 
pockets or hags of iiavvllois snug- 
gling lip loi l iil liilh. 

Oil food ami drink, lmiiniirs are 
ahmit even. Lyall lias a brief inn 
knowledgeable general appendix on 
the siiijjet'l , which Hess does not ; 
only a few plaices, such as Civiti 
Castellaiia and Barlaunno Kumuno, 
inspire him u> gjsirnnomical emhii- 
sinsm. On 1 lie other hand, Hess is 
more helpful iihoni rest an ranis, ami 
liis coiiiuiciii « mi Imiels uic more 
informative. Sotiieiimes. m Chiiisi 
fur exuinpie, their advice cmiHirt.s, 
und l lie 1 ravel lei can luiileruiku >1 
pleasant research project by lesting 
them I'm himself. 

In certain othoi vespects, Hess 
Inis the advantage. Whether h 
was worth 1111 holing lour i-iloim-d 
illiisiruiiuns is dubious (if they 
added significantly m the price), 
but the liTuck-mid-whiie photographs 
are much uiora numerous thun 
those nf Lyall. ami lend 10 avoid his 
preference for familiar material. 
Hess is also the mor« up to 
dute of the two— though the obso- 
lete features in Lyall are partly due 
to the circumstance* of pnsrlunnoui 
publication. Tills also, perhaps, 
accounts for iis rather high quota of 
misprints. If ir is really felt necess- 
ary to break into the Greek alpha- 
bet to explain whai enolecu comes 
from, then it is a pity to get three- 
quarters of ’tile characters wrong. 
However, that is altogether too 
carping a note to end on. Lyall and 
Hen have both written books 
which, in quite different ways and 
to quite different people, will give a 
good deal of satisfaction. 
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Vanishing Indians 


ROBIN HANBURY-TENISON J 

A Qu^llpn of Survival- 


able* as a Survival, 
publication. 


lnternalional 


272pp. ; '''AltgliS and 1 


or burvivai vThe great pity is that someone as 

m aiiti Rohertsdn. £3.^0. n« 

* "( — . have taken rone.'. to learn- more 



Books on Southern Africa 

Justice in South Africa 

Albie Sachs 

Against a background of social hislory, (his book: 
studies the ways in which Ihe courts have been used over 
Ihc centuries to regulate race domination in South 
Africa. £3.25 

A Simple Lust 

Dennis Brutus 

Collected poems of South .African jail and exile. 

“. . . h grace and penetration unmatched even by 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn.” The (iiumlinn £1 .75 cased 
African II 't ilers Series f»Op 

No Easy Walk to Freedom 

Nelson Mandela 

Mandela has been on Robben Island for ten years. Ruth 
First marks this mournful anniversary with a new 
introduction to lh is re-issue. African J J Viters Series 70p 

Robben Island 

D. M. Zwelonke 

A harrowing novel which introduces a new and poetic, 
writer whose imprisonment has been the spur to 
creative writ i tig. African J I 'l iters Series 60ji 

The Nlarabi Dance 

Modikwo Dikobo 

An intimate and authentic picture of Johannesburg 
township life. Afrhvn Writers Scries 55p 


. whlcli :1 bA jpf W 

: - dyer d 'largdipari P^Prajkll. 


go|;indios.-4 ms >: aiijpphV ojt- ; dr tt) ® + . . 


The Grass is Singing 

Doris Lessing 

This nuislcrly novel of Rhodesian racial stress nmv 
published for llie firsl time in the African Writers 
Series, African II filers Series 50p 


A Vein of Mockery 

Twentieth- Century Verse Satire 
Chosen and introduced by James Reeves 
An unusual and attractive audiology prefaced by Janies 
Reeves’s discussion of the place of satire iu modern 
writing. £2.50 

Lawrence on Hardy & 
Painting 

'A Study of Thomas Hardy' and 'Introduction 
to These Paintings by D. H. Lawrence 
Edited with an introduction by J. V. Davies 
This students’ paperback edition brings together two oT 1 
D. H. Lawrence's most characteristic and stimulating 
long essays, originally published \n Phoenix. 90p 

Complete English: Poems of 
Thomas Gray 

Ecjited by James Reeves 

This collection contains all Gray's authenticated English 
’ tiMmtAf well ashi$ traqalaripns from the.Norse. ^hece 
■ll.a detailed commentary oh each poem at the end of ' 
the book,; £1.75 cased 75p paperback! 

.V >1;.' 1 • - •-I 

Essays on Naw Zealand i 

Literature 

.fb^ditecS by.Wystan-Curhovv - \ 

* Ifite Ip:m4 
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f he Playgroup 


Brenda Crowe 
Here is a book which 
provides at once a history 
of the movement's growth 
in the last eleven years, 
recommendations for its 
future and a practical 
handbook for the teacher, 
mother and organiser, 

£ 3.75 ; paperback £1.75 



Jay Leyda 

A scholarly, meticulous and 
highly personalised 
history of Russian and 
Soviet film from the first 
filming of the Tsar's 
coronation in 1898 to the 
current cinema of the 
U.S.S.R. 

'Certainly the most impor- 
tant appraisal of Russian 
film ever made . ' Theatre Arts 
Paperback £ 2.50 frustrated 

Point Count 
Chess 

I. A. Horowitz & 

G. Mott-Smith 
This is the first English 
edition of this chess classic. 
Every move on the board 
implies an exchange, a 
‘give and take’ and a 
combination of interrelated 
moves is enough to sway a 
whole game. Point Count 
Chess shows the reader 
how to evaluate and exploit 
such moves, 

£ 4.75 

The Iceman, 
The Arsonist 
and The 
Troubled 




Igent 


Robert B. Heilman 

A probing of the under- 
lying concepts and 
conflicts between modem 
tragedy and melodrama. 

It Includes detailed 
chapters oh the major ■ 
playwrights of America and 
Europe, . 

£6.do 


R. Allen Brown . 

The firit book to be : 
devoted exclusively to this 
very cdntrovebtfal ajn$ ' | : 
highly technical subject- 1 
£3.00 : paperback £f; 75 
Historical Problems : 

Studies and Documents . . ■' 
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Viewpoint 


BY ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


Sixties Going on Seventies is the 
title given by Nora Sayre to a col- 
lection of pieces largely written for 
the New Statesman which resume a 
sombre succession of bad days for 
America. There wore the national 
conventions o£ 1972, the Watts riots, 
the explosive rhetoric of radicals 
on campus and the Weathermen, 
the early striving for gay liberation, 
the endless, endless demonstrations 
against external and internal 
violence. Miss Soy re reports those 
stern times sternly and extremely 
well, and probably they are times 
we neither can nor should forget. 
But, for me, they ate the mote com- 
pelling to read about in that they 
underline the odd way in which the 
division of modern times into 
decades proves accurate. 

On the one hand we keep repent- 
ing that history tells the same story 
over and over again ; that people 
are constants who do not alter in 
essentials from period to period. 
On the other, we talk 'of the 1920s, 
the 19.10s, the 1950s, as though the 
world changed every ten years, and 
ourselves with it. 

One of the hardest things in this 
life to achieve is a steady gaze. 
People find it difficult to look at 
anything closely, and apparently 
impossible to do so for long. They 
shift, they rub their eyes. And since 
at best what we are given to look at 
is like a defective television screen, 
the outlines unfocused, the colours 
garish- and unnatural, we do our 
best to switch the programme in 
order to rest our vision whenever 
the dazzle becomes too trying. 

Remember, if you are old enough, 
the 1920s, once so daring, in retro- 
spect so innocent, a decade in which 
everything was to be fun. Trivial or 
dynamic, matters of moment or no, 
the difference between the League 
of Nations and the S wanes Whistle, 
between Tallulah Bankhead and 


power to focus on events dwindles. 
One year Stalin is a universal Uncle 
Joe, the next his claws drip blood. 
At any given time a whole pantheon 
of high and accepted talent com- 
mands acclamation : Winston Chur- 
chill, T. S. Eliot, Virginia Woolf, 
Ernest Hemingway, the elder Ken- 
nedy brothers, Yevgeni Yevtushen- 
ko. Equally suddenly they are dis- 
missed as no good, on further re- 
flect inn : a noble windbag or two, 
a neurotic, a foredoomed suicide, a 
couple of rich kids with inflated 
egos, a turncoat. 

. It is a wonder that the young, lis- 
tening' to such contradictions, have 
not' shown themselves even less 
amenable. They have been exposed 
to one catchword after another, to 
words like “existentialism” ignor- 
antly used, to extrapolations of 
lying of which these weeks in Wash- 
ington offer only the latest exam- 
ples; and they have watched the 
1960s slide into the 1970s without 
one affirmative and reasonable voice 
to. remind them that civilization 
ought to be a continuing and logical 
process, not a set of collisions be- 
tween freight trains on a branch 
line. 

It already looks as though the 
1970s will prove a rough decade, a 
decade In which no holds are barred. 
It will be a good time for the un- 
caring, a dull and cruel time for 
everybody else. By comparison the 
bad old days seem positively hope- 
ful. In the 1930s, when dusk was 
gathering over Europe, voices . qf 
protest were heard on all sides. Mlii- 
isters resigned on questions of prin- 
ciple. Writers emigrated. At least 
one paiuter produced a masterpiece 
of protest. People everywhere tried 
to meet occasions with courage and 
tenacity. 

Thirty-five years iater, what lap- 
Pears most dearly is a distortion of 


cause they are not even similter than 
they are. No interest endures. 
Reaching the moon becomes as taine 
as a trip to Richmond Park once the 
first surprise is over. 

I suppose, though, one ought not 
to roil. However grim the spectacle, 
one ought not to look away, nor to 
emit, as eacli older generation emits 
in turn, a turkey-gobble of indigna- 
tion at the mess heaped nit the ruins 
of order. Above all, one must avoid 
the suspicion of bailie-fatigue, tho 
superior sense of having known bet- 
ter days. 

The 1970s have lo be combated in 
modest ways, to begin with. Just 
try not to be deceived, whether in 
politics, art or daily living, by the 
utter rubbish which will be set up 
as desirable. Which means assert- 
ing standards, returning to the re- 
jected notion that some products, 
attitudes, concepts, have greater 
value than others. 

There is at the moment running 
in New York a musical, A Utile 
Night Music. It is one of the few 
Broadway shows for which seats are 
truly hard to get, and it has been 
greeted with rapture by the critics 
and by much of the public as an 
exquisite, even an elevated, experi- 
ence. 

True, it is pretty to look at, and 
its lyrics are deft ; otherwise it 
offers fare as nourishing as an old 
spongecake, sugary and friable. In 
better days it would have run for a 
week or two. But because nostalgia 
is a new catchword, because com- 
petition is feeble, and discussion 
about theatre almost non-existent, 
pretty deftness gets by. It is con- 
founded with mastery. . . 

If standards were asserted, much 
the same could be said of bonks 
reverently greeted only because the 
author once exhibited a talent, then 


stretched it a lint#. 0nJ . 
biief seat in the h a ii 
which is at best 

the palace of art. y ° BnnfJ 

But standards are m m 
In the tough 1970s what 
making a luile go a long JS 
I lie bright improvisation ,>»' 
twist in an arm. | t j s ((] ' 
which must be resisted, so th» 

sisir**— & 

? me. Do not give allywrnjt 
i lie clever ladies of womeiftu 

lion without so much as a tb 
for George Eliot. Cultivate 
me nr. 

Such activities sound wL 
Begging the world to be wluts 
more attractive than railing i 
But as the 1970s proceed then 
appear to be an unusual a' 
of wisdom on all hands and 
ure of judgment which is « 
ented like a virus from one 
living to another. 

Here surely the individual 
help. He may not be able lo 
and unseat the naughtiness 
age ; but at the least he cani 
to be deceived : a refusal 
means a great deal or bard 
and very few earthly rewards. 

In the 1950s there was r 
solemn talk about the idea 
“commitment”. At the tfe 
amounted to argument tvbei 
not art should be interlocked 
society. The more, essential ct; 
inenL rod ay is to the need 
recognizing, and then seokicj 
if not the iirst-rate in both 
time is there much of ihe fite 
available — then tho seconds 
uml for preferring the second re) 
ihe third-rate. 


Pastoral 


It is no commonplace thing 
this East Coast beach where I have heard 
Beethoven's cellos reverberating 
and my mother shrieking like a seabird 

years ago I would sing 
skipping a perpendicular suicide 
knowing as I crashed God would decide 
one-handed to set me back laughing 

now he's gone, noL dead but slow in middlc-ag* 
there’s no alternative but do ihe thing yourself 
already flying has improved my mother’s health 
and ghosts arc thickening at the sea s edge 
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Gauguin's " Yellow Christ " (1889) 


Bohemian Brittany 


I’ll set the whole environment in concrete 
God left the job half-done in empty air ; , 
how else should I excuse a life's defeat 

this beach becomes the rush-hour in Trafalgar Sq, some twenty brtfsts 

1 i’ ar oimd Gauguin In 

Slf^eptlona and who 
*i 0 , i.2 1 Place where it 

as the Pnnt.A ...... 


analyze objectively whnt it did.” 
Till now, wc have only luui avail- 
aide as sources of information, in 
the first place, Gnugiiin’s letters and 
other writings, inadequately edited 
and lruitbluted, and even tendon- 
linusly phrased by the artist himself 
in his own interest. .Secondly, Marie 
Heniy's account — first published by 
Cltasse in 1921— of what wus on the 
walls of her inn, and of the artists' 
everydny life and doings, which she 
dictated many years after leaving 
Le Poulrlu to her boy-friend of long 
standing, Henri MntherA. What dis- 
tinction did this good-hearted 
woman of no culture, who was free 
with her favours, make hetween one 
artist and nnnthcr until some of them 
became known? 

Bernard's accounts arc equally 
suspect, because bo wrote out of a 
vested interost. On the other hand, 
the short records written by Seguin, 
SArusicr and Denis deserve attention, 
and even more so the letters of Vin- 
cent and Then vail Gogh. About 
Laval, Seguin, Moyer de Huatt, 
Filigcr and Jourdan, either person- 
ally or as artists, almost nothing has 
hecn known till now. 

Dogged pursuit of written und 
painted evidence hns led Mine Ja- 
worska to discover a wcultli of 
material still held by tliu descendants 
of Marie Henry; an unpublished 
manuscript of u lung work on local 
history by a certain l>r Ltton Pulaux, 
which includes n chapter “devoted 
to the prominent characters, the 
writers, painters and poets” who 
stayed and worked around Ponl- 
Avcit and Le I'oitldu ; unpublished 
letters from artists to rlicir friends 
and relatives, photographs, “unuti- 
lized maim script material ”, and 
some 200 paintings by some of these 
artists, which have remained 
secluded in collections in Europe und 
America. What is more. Mine Ja- 
worskn has accumulated u great ileal 
of additiunal inf or million by person- 
ally interviewing “ihe families and 
friends” of these artists “who are 
now all dead ", 

Modestly, Mmo Jaworska does 
“ not claim to say the last word mi 
uny of the complex problems sur- 
rounding ihe school of Pont-Aven . 
Ww\ slu* iliii'h uml win jtisi ill- 

cation, that site is ihe first person 
who is able to sketch a more com- 
plete collective portrait of the Pcni- 
Aven group, to achieve greater 
accuracy in certain particulars bin- 

S iiical dates, anecdotes, and the 
enticity of paintings nor pre- 
viously Identified — and finally, oil 
the theoretical plane, to draw cer- 
tain conclusions ” which illuminate 
"the ideological affinities ” between 
Pont-Aven art and “ what was simul- 
taneously going on in philosophy, 
literature, music and the theatre”. 
Here at last we can read about as 
much as will be known concerning 
Laval, Schuffenecker. de I-faan, Slew- 
inski Willinnseii, Filiger and Jour- 
dait, Mine Jaworska also explains 
how why and when these various 
artists went to Brittany, so that we 
get new insights into the magnetic 
power of Gauguin’s personality. Not 
the least interesting aspect of the dis- 
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A Lot to Ask 

"A brilliant comedy ; Nc-why'adry and 
scnnut-inies emit ions approach lias 
novel- succeeded so well.” 

- Claire Tomalhi. The Ohseivev. 

“Told with ninny Hashes of grace and 
wit : some of Poumphivy’e 
convevsnti'jn* with tho Indy who may 
orntny not bo his mother nro both 
illuminating und quite hilariously 
funny." 

- Maurice Witfgin, The Smulov Times. 
"fPotiniphrcyl is I ho richest elina icier 
Nawliy In is yet created, and Ibis 
extremely n musing, com Li m tally 
surprising mu l, ultimately, deeply 
touching novel is the finest ho hns 
written. 1 ’ 

- Paul Bailey, New Statesman. £2 20 


Heart Clock 

By Dick Morland 

"A Hplemlidly iulvcntiii? ilia account, by 
n nnwcniner lo tho field, nfii fill urn 
England whose eronomy in re g ill ill fit 
by the iivc-s of its inhnbilants; they are 
surgically kit ted- out wit h on iipparalus 
thni calls them ton nent, «tnlisiicnl 
quiet lih nt a time dec 1 nml on each und 
every Budget Day ... ” 

- Tom Hutchinson, Tito Times. .£2-36 


Guns Covered 
with Flowers 

By Stuart Jackman 

"British bus-inessmnn behind Cui t.iin 
encounters surprises: render 
encounters born novelist in Francis 
ClillV.nl vein, saying «n nielli in g, 
evoking everything. Do not miss.” 

- H. Tt. I'. Kent in g, The Times. £1*40 


and other poems 
By Lawrence Burrell 

This now volume of Mr Dui rell'e 
poems contain^ n selection from 
The Red Umbo Lingo, which appeared 
in a limited edition in 1071 , t<>gc-thi-i- 
with n series of more recent poems. 

£\ 
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Verse 


. Cleineiic«au, lay by ; deftaition in ■ As nienace increases, reaction"'' 

.degrees, of fun. ' Great' 1 Britain and dwindles. The vqices 'of pvateat turn' ; : 
Ftarico existed ; the German! es of V l atu ? ent ‘ The feeling is general 
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. ;i!:< 7t S? f e . Pon f-Aveu School. 

- Qhterent nationalities, 
tfite ntajbrity: and in- 
Denma fk, Belgium, 
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Gauguin and the Pont-Aven School 
264pp. Thames and Hudson. £12. 

WAYNE ANDERSEN With 
BARBARA KLEIN 1 

Gauguin’s Paradise Lost . 

370pp Including’:' 138 illustrations. 
Becker and, Warburg. £3.50. • . \ 


. . , n . lBns cussion is the way she breaks down 

artists, consists of those paintings t i, e illusion of sameness in .the paint- XI A„d pn 

which' either have come front the - n g S of t j, e Pont-Aven School by J^ClIteCI Dy W • XI. 2\liu0Il 

collection of Marie Henry during se p ara ting Gauguin’s disciples into 
the piast fifteen years or were dis- different categories. Thus she gives 
covered ” In 19z3-24 under several B einari i b i S due for having first 
layers of superimposed wallpaper in ex p er imented with new/ old artistic 
the dining-room at the inn which sue uiethods, derived from stained glass, 
ran at Le Poiildu ia the early IBSys, otitlinins objects with heavy , con- 
wliere the artists of tqe schooi t 0U rs, which became known as 
Stayed and/or congregated. >< cloiSonnisme , , 


Ernst Toller and the Kleist Casino 
existed ; the United. States existed 
(if inaiiily in thejr own feyes) ; lessor 
broads wore simply, leaser, and as 
. there were. tb 'be no Wore yntvs .it. 
1 did not mutfi matter what they did 
to oua ahothet'. ' 


that Individuals can Achieve nothing.. 
against the contending,, and usually 1 
inefficient, manipulators who makp 
their lives uncomfortable or danger- -' 
bus, and so minds are switched of^. 
Expecting nothing, ' poople tend to 
' forget that any gesture above' til? •' 

Within, ilie’ ne^ t^n-.Veors the ri '!f C n- d i at0 „ is Worth raaking - 
screen flickers fiercely, j^He United, ntfln and women 

St ate s i do not merely: . ippdst , ; . they j ^ f° V®| uulap y [ eclipse., . ; 
live .( hjj; nb w Jn th o eyce ! of others), , , - . jAiid. yet there ai;e plenty .. . 

An age’ of aqxiety cap ibe 'discerned, wed people aboutf. Lacking a rcp& . VI 
ou t hi horizon • cOtiFlict wide ns ! be- ' .'sentatiye ■ voice, . however, they are ‘ : * 
, ttveeh' those Sv’hd* 5 till l^ok brt a Wre- 'dTsunitcd i ijvlthbut hope of makints.j 


G . 


W&»S ,fewraade ventor, the inspiring «emplar, M 

r w sss p W«fc. — 

Vmn , ravesdgatidd . turned for leadership, gu» 


His letters. Volume 1 . 1906-1950;; were P ut , ... ..h 
last week. They will be followed 

: -with Siomund Fr6ltd>‘ *in £ l 


^fttS\^ C n l0Us J iav ? 8t{ S ati ^^ • turned r f or leadership, guidance and 
of thls ^ e ' approval. Gaugain had hifi likes and 
fel^i 37 t ^ 108e "'hom Mine dislikes among his disciples, he was -- 7 ,y im r 

» orange but “spon, . igdcwtriCi demahding ^d daVoid, hvmg, in Marift Henryb tpn, 

Wp C S ion :i»f artists eager of trite. Koydlty^a others,# 


Tho latest addition to the established 
Faber 'Choice of ' series. In his 
characteristic introduction Mr' Auden 
writes thnt "Dry den is pvo-omihent in 
English literature ns tho iwjet of . * • ' ' 

Common Souse < ,.. He is tho ideal poet. 

. .. ... , touead when One is weary, as I often . 

Jealousy, mockery aud ribaldry , ^ ai1 p^ u | n t |, en rightly- credited ' ahi, Of Poetiy with a capital P. ’. 
were himch of with having bretithed artl«ddMife ^ ' £2^ , 

life of this into the method dnd evolved < Syn> • 

bohemian . artists ' ®jV s , te ^ 11<J1(I „ thetlcism, Laval and Schuffenecker, 

Brittany. Mmo Jaworska scot es n ^ ho were j mmQ diata followers in th e 1Z*±**m Ad>4>! m m f m, 

point when sbe says trtie souse, nre. referred to as '.'Tlia F O ffl HP S 
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anjin « Geological and through his Parisian conneadons he 
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niun.v ol i he paintings hy lesser 
arlisii were rcrLiinly not executed 
(luring the iiL-riod under discussion. 
For example, Slewinski’s “ Orphan ”, 
whicli riinnni he curlier than 13U7, is 
ilutud 1902- Mine Jawnrsku is. alas, 
almost as cavalier till cl contusing 
when she ini reduces paintings by 

t illUgtlill- 

Thu* sin.* illustrate;. “Two lire ton 
Peasant Women ", which is undared 
mid is given no provenance ; also she 
reproduces the bud mid not neces- 
sarily authentic version nf “ Donjotir, 
Monsieur Guuguiii " ; “ The Goose " 
appears ns “ The Swan ” (a most 
unlikely subject in Brittany I) ; she 
refers in two crucial paintings. 
Women and Haycock ” and 
“ Breton Dance " on pages 47 and 90, 
which are unidentifiable because she 
gives no references to entries in the 
Wild cn stein oirwre catriloxud ; while 
tin.- panning “ Kin re les I.ys 11 has 
become *’ Breton Laudscupe with 

Hub . ...... 

Next, issue must ha joined Willi 

r~ > 

SOUVENIR PRESS 

'flit* l ullin' nt lliirriagi' 

Dr Jessie Bernard 

ph nicer work by ii renowned 
AiiLKWrJgW. 

•* A pi- net rating analysis cf the 
Just llul Ion in marriage grounded 
in hard statistical evidence— which 
will do for marriage what the 
Klnscv report rfld for sex.' 
South' Wales K veiling Post. 

The first comprehensive work 
■in this subject. . . . 1 predict ll 
will lie dynamite." Evening 
Standard. . EJ-00. 

Hie Aiiglil of llic long 
Knives 
Max dnllo 

June 20-30. 1034 -III Her 1 * purge 
i.i the S A .mil the us supination 
ur Kneli m. *• A gripping account 
»f dial macabre episode.” The 
Spectator. 

Kemiirkubh* honk. The story lias 
never been told before with such 
command of detail mid character. 11 
(Sirin lug ham Post. , . 

•• Professor C.illo'.i research hut 
insulted In u masterly book.” 

, Manchester. Evening News. £2.75. 

■Vs Muu Becomes a Macliiue 

The Next Step in Muolutiou 

David Row lit 

‘Sometimes horrific, always Cas- 
icinatlug. this ii a glimpse of the 
fur limits of technology. 

- " U is wortii reeding and could 
lead to notin' stimulating conver- 
sations." New Scientist. 

■* Mr Jtorvik . . . writes with 
.frightening plausibility of e future 
'that may already have bejpui." 


Maud tester Evening News. I2.S0. 

A World Beyond 

Rutli Montgomery 

An extraordinary description of 
life nficr death— the result of a 
scries of message* communicated 
to Ruth Montgomery. 

** This book reveals much Interest- 
ing material about the spiritual 
. suite anti present activities of 
- a great oumber of famous 
. people. ■ . ■ There is a vivid and 
’ moving description of lire moment 
ui death." Southern Evening 
, Echo. £2.50. 
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Mme .Inv/orsku mi her dating of 
Guugiiin’s porcini L of Mowinski to 
1890, when Sluwinski, previously 
a “wealthy landowner" in Poland 
without “any .special qiiulifica- 
-ticuis ", had only just arrived in Brit- 
tany tmd " Wdjj making Ilia firsi steps 
in painting ". Mine Jnivorskn rightly 
says that Guuguin there prosenlK 
Slciviiiski "as a flower palntor ". 
which cun only mean that lie had 
passed the eluniunlury stupe of his 
artistic education and Lind chosen a 
certain path, which is unlikely to 
have happened before 1892 at least. 
Moreover, since Gauguin stayed with 
Slewinski between April and Novem- 
ber, 1894, and the painting corre- 
sponds stylistically with Gauguin’s 
work of that dale, everything points 
to the probability of 1894 as the 
correct date. Patrick Evans, the 
translator nf this book, has provided 
his own versions uf excerpts from 
Van Gogh’s letters, which sonic times 
convey a very different meaning from 
thut of the standard English edition. 


One interesting point that emerges 
from reading Mme juworskn’s book, 
though she does not druw attention 
to it, is ilio temperamental 
abnurinulity and emotional instabil- 
ity of inuny of the artists of tliu 
Pnnt-Aveu School. They were ne’er- 
du-wells, drunkards, lechers, 
scoundrels, some of whom committed 
suicide, while others died young or 
became lifelong recluses hiding out 
in the backwaters of Brittany . There 
is material here which is not 
irrelevant in relation to uuy serious 
behaviourist .study of Gauguin. The 
volume is illustrated with 251) plates, 
39 of which are in colour. 

Wayne Andersen tries to trace in 
Gauguin’.* Paradise Lost the pro- 
gressive evolution through his work 
of a rut her basic, self-centred 
symbolism derived from the 
Christian ' and primitive religions, 
as well ns from certain works of' 
literature, moMly u>n temporary. 
Pnifossur Andersen begins by trying 
to reconstruct, in what lie believes ■ 


i ho “realistic” and ti.syc ho logical 
mis, the motivating forces under- 


Commentary 


The study of Mml..-in Languages is 
a popular and voluntary fur in nf 
alienation. The evident virtuo of- 
such formal commitment to a 
foreign language and, through it, a 
foreign literature, is to estrange us 
from our own language und ItU'ia-' 
ture. Not that inis estrangement; 
ought, as it sometimes seents, to be 
total: rite specialists who identify 1 
so thoroughly with their favoitriio 
Modern -Language that they havo 
no energy left for their own lire n 
bud model. Their more admirable! 
colleagues are those who appreciate 
thnt wlmr they have acquired, 
whether they Intended it of not, is 
a distinct perspective on Lheir 
native culture. Thut is surely the 
best .iu-srifirutiiiii for Afuderu Lan- 
guages. 


then have been fitade explicit unco 
and for all. ' •* 


Alessandro Mau/oui wrote one great - 
work in his lifetime — his novel- 
I prmnessi fjNMi — and gave rise to 
another — Verdi’s Requiem — when 
he died. That was 100 years ago this 1 
week, and the British Museum has- 
done its hit by Mauzotii and put on 
u small but solid exhibition nf ana 
in the King's Library (it runs until 
July Jl). 

It is made up of first or early 
editions of his works and approp- 
riate illustrations of Ids life and 
interests. For a mun who lived so 
long — he was eight-eight when he 
died — Miinzoni wrote remnrkably 
little, and remarkably little of that ' 


On the other hand, it is a lustiCi-’ LL“ la . , is . ‘ tiU »!jv« lod ?y. except . 


JUST PUBLISHED 

Pop illation , and 
industrialization 

! .Edited by N IGF, it Trantbr 

The first title In a new series 
. Document/; fn Economic 'History 
i ' width will! a l vo student? a ' firm 
grasp of their period of study and 
Jfitrodudpg them to bouts of the 


cation too farfetched for a great , 
many students of Modern Lan 
gunge s, who resist even the modest 
degree of astrangomcm called for 
by the exact pronunciation of . 
another language. They are likely 
to have been drawn into its study 
by a dim sense of its being k voca-: 
tional, of superior pickings going to 
the bi or more lingual in a world 
mad for trade between countries. 
So of course they may, but there is; 
no need to have Modern Language; 
faculties to satisfy utilitarian re*.', 
quiramems like that. 

Those faculties have never lmd', 
anything like the prestige of the 
ones which flank it : of Classics and 
English. It wus long the idea that 
languages — one or two European 
languages, that is— were skills which 
the decently educated person picked 
up effortlessly along the way ; why 
waste time going into the details 
of them ? No ono has ever pre- 
tended thut Aiodern Languages are 
morally or grammatically exemp- 
lary, like Greek and Latin, or that 
they are the custodian of humanism,' 
like the' English of F. R. Leavis. They 
are too useful to he altogether aca- 
demic and too academic to be alto- 
8 other useful. 

Hence, perhaps, Ac rigidity, that 
hampered their study, but 


for his huge and . canonical ' novel. 
He did not have to wait for 
literary success: ten editions' of 
I nromessi spnsi (the first version; 
a facsimile of the revised and defini- 
tive edition of 1840 hus just been pub- 
lished by Moudadorl in Milaii, price , 
L2.500) were sold out within 
six months- of its publication 
in 1827, and ..there were six 
different translations into English, 
and American within eighteen 
years, none nf them complete aud 
none of :thcnu . by all accounts, 
very much good. The BM exhibits 
the opening. paragraph of the first 
of ihein, by the Rev Charles Swanu, 
published in Pisa in 1829, and the- 

infMoliffiAa Knm is adflir Cumnn^a 


tn ho “ realistic 
terms, 

lying Gauguin's personality. Then he 
launches into a highly speculative, 
and linguist! cully .sometimes incom- 
prehensible exploration of Gauguin’s 
imaginative imagery, within which 
lie claims to delect the evidence of 
certain obsessive themes. These may 
ho summed up a.s father and mother 
complexes ; fear of the bourgeoisie ; 
a liurping on the concatenation of 
innocence, sin und evil ; anil n 
permanent entanglement witli the 
complex relationship between Man, 
Woman and God, as well us birth, 
copulution and deuili. Thu blurb 
suys : 

Gauguin 1ms been widely admired 
and emulated as u mun who threw 
over the trappings of a corrupt 
Civilization for the natural, sen- 
' suous truth of the primitive state, 
and as an artist who discarded 
traditional pictorial - values for an 
intensely personal ■ approach to 
colour and form. Yet the docu- 


latioti, by Gregory Zilbourg, which 
appeared in the' United Stales iu 
1924, disappeared fur a quarter of 
a century, and then reappeared in 
a paperback edition in 19f»9. A Czech 
translation appeared in 192G, und this 
was followed in 1927 hy the Russian 
version primed in J’ruguc which led 
to the campaign against Zamyutin iu 
the Soviet Union uud his eventual 
exile.. The original Russian text 
didn't appear until '1952, when the 
first proper edition was published in 
the United States ; this was reprinted 
in 1967 (and reviewed in the 77,5 on 
April 10, 19G9). ■ . \ 

The second English translation, hy 
Bernard Guilberi Gueriiey, appeared 
in the United States in i960; this ver- 
sion appeared in Britain in 1970, und 
was reprinted in a paperback edition 
lost yoar hy Feng mil' Books (35p). A 
third English translation, by Mirra 
Ginsburg, appeared in ihe United 
States last year, and has been re- 
printed in a paperback edition by 
Bantam Books (50pj. 

With no fewer than three rival 
translations oil the market, it might 
be thought that the situation wus 
id. In fact none of them 
to the sraudat-d necessary 


pretty good. In fact none of them 
ia quite up to the srandatd necessary 
for a book with the nuality and sig 
nificance of IV e. All three are hy 
Russian emigres living in the United 
States, so it, is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that their command of English is 
sometimos uncertain, but there are 
curious features about all tliolr 
versions which should he noted 
before any nf ilium ure taken as 
authoritative. 

Zilboorg was a psychiatrist who 
made no claims to literary excel- 
lence, and the chief virtue uf Ills 
translation wus its priority and 
availability (the chief virtue uf the 
paperback oditinq was the addition 
of valuable new cri'Anrial material 


once 

which ib now passing. The purpose 

,of the four special articles Ut v this good word The 1 brother-in-law wa5‘ 
i$ue of t he TLS is to 'establish the quite right, arid’ Gladstone chabgod’ 
cuirent itatus Of Modern Languages,- botli./ , ; . *-T h 

— - : id' , “Manzoql Vvas an.' unproductive and 

biy 


infidelities begin early. Swann’s by Marc Slonini and by Zilboorg 
way, m fact, was altogether dis- himself). He did the basic job of 
reputable, since in lus hurry to ba - 

•he first into print he cut anything 
up to a third from the original. 

/ prom ess r sposi is a long hook and 
was nut translated into English, un? 
abridged until twenty years ago j hup: 
year Penguin Classics brought out a 
nfew, very scrupulous version by 
Bruce Penman (paperback, ' £1). 

There was obviously too much of if to' 
tempt Manzoni’s two heavyweight 
translators,' Goethe and Gladstone, 
who both had a- go at his' poem W I1 
cinque maggio ". The BM has tapped 
its inexhaustible Gladstone deposits' 
to show a draft version of his trans- 
lation, still bearing the blunt mar- 
ginalia of hH brother-in-law t 
doubtful grammar" and ?':not t 


getting ZamyHtin nut of Russian but 
he didn't really munage to get him 
into English. Thus the Big Brother 
figure ( Blagodeieb is railed M the 
Well-Doer" rather than the Bone- 
factor ; icons are called “ Sainted 
Images ** ; jungle is left in semi-Rus- 
sion as “ debris " : the mental 
disease which js to he fiuully elim- 
inated by rite state ia quaintly called 
fancy ’* ; and familiar address is 
literally rendered in the Second pei- 
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work indicate that rfiSL 8 " 1 ^ 

= -■stiSa 

KmvSP 

Bui they are : and visibly » 
complexities, illusion^" 

wHch aa,ia 

wants US to read into iLJ U ” j1 I 
Gauguin l,i,n s ™. H?*™ M 
icclual who tried To b 
savage, bated himself f or 

»nd r,f c^ie'd'' h ' y ' WM ^ 

..■mo. fes T Andei ;seii , s stilted 
guuge, obscurantism and 
about way of re-telling & 
story does little to foilw 
undersiaiidtiig of his tortured 
so mill ty or of his radiant 
melancholic art. 


ran singular, which jars bjrfi* 
English. 

Mr Guerncy is an ecccntrk l, 
tutor of inodct ii Russian liitiri 
and his version nf IVr, iho 
fluent than Zllbaorg's, .. 
peculiar. He resorts to Nabob, 
nffectatious like “ horripjUm " j 
“ homunculus ", " hirsute " 

“insouciant", “ poesy” and 
riiaour " ; lie perpetrates iucb « 
ties as' giving “ equalUatidt| r 3 
" equation " and “ wildwoods" 
“ jungle " ; the second person f 
lar remains; but “ failfy” beta 
“ fantasy ", and on the whole hid 
at the same time stick closeWnj 
Russian and produce a fairly rj 
able English toxt. 

Miss Ginsburg is an au'oa/pMI 
translator uf modern RustiiaU 
litre — including three volume 
Zamyatin's essays, stories, and | 
— and her version of We u ctrt. 
thu most nearly accentable » 
Sho is ]u(ibuhly right to « 
fantaziya an " imagination ” ri 
than *' fantasy m view f 
respective associations of ite 
words. Indeed, her decision 
uud liver again reveal d 
thought and sure judgment, 
when she departs— us she owe 
—from a literal reading ot »* 
siun text it is almost plway* K 
a better idea of the ongiaui 
English. In general th< reii 
impressive and makes it P 0!a j 
t ho first time to rend the 
nut being checked by flajj* 
struct inns— other than thorf 
be l ately placed by 
himself, that is. 

Where Miss Giuslai^jj^ 
ever, is in the habit of o 
omitting key words and 

Thus at the beglmlai “.Jd. 
teontli entry in the journal « ^ 
she translates the 
rockets for his spac^ip ^ 
“ the first finug , when 
1ms “ tho lirst bo J 

few lines further on 
parenthesis lefernn* 1 . 

saying about shooting i R? , 
a wall’ ".This is not « radical 
and iti would be 
future edition, but 
tunate blemish on *"-. a ^ 

£ 

ward book. 


■ their, p to tlvcs end trp& function, aiid' 
thdmdst profit able way. of organic 


Ins their teaching. John Weightman 
formulates an [ideal, of Intense expo- 
sure :to a . foreign culture ; George 
Steiner a further ldoql, of the trims* 
cultural perspectives 


Tech rilynes 
ntnterial 


.primary.- spurc^' 
. C3.U0 net 


Roman Roads 


clearly a inolauchoTy man, with’ 
some' poignluit neuroses ? - bi 1 
weighed his clothing several times a 
day in order to make sure they wer? 

adjusted to the temperature. The 1 

thus . made : * ast item iu the exhibition is a photo- 

i **teD around 1870, which, 

look very sad and nervous 
J psycnoiog* , jnueen, not at dll tbe sort o£ figure 
iraJ- and socral^pfesbures that fiiter-f •? iPorit -the spectacular, music of 


THE FIFTH 8PARROW 

MOLLIE LOUISE SKINNER 1 


This 



the Editor 


Dorothea’s 

Husbands 


.1 welcome 


Leon Edel’s 


# that literary origmals tend 


, 'disguised and composed of 
! demems of an author’s own 
but am puzzled by the 
yn,. his remarks to George 
. Neither he nor John Sparrow 
in my explanation of the sup- 
Ifiirison source. The tone of 
1 Eliot’S letters to Mrs 
iiind the friendly bantering 
it to the Rector, are hard to 
fcwitb any voluntary allu- 
hPuilion in Casaubon. The 
sfros Burton heading Chapter 
JiWiffamarcft reminds us that 
tn acd history supply as 
tottiples of desiccated scholar- 
u of January-and-May 
at George Eliot’s original 
indictment of the com* 
iiitnncs'of such marriages 
e.been expunged for fear of 
_g the Paulsons, and suggests 
[a original Innocence, ana an 
awareness of a common case, 
i EM distinguishes between 
i Biot's imagination and the 
.illriiorrowings of Defoe and 
ik without saying anything 
WUHiinarch to show what he 
Like Defoe, whose brilliant 
ef-liooess animated the 
l)d Moll and Robinson Crusoe, 
jjnee, whose Bloom has his 
s' vitality, like his Dedalus, 
?EHat created Casaubon from 

exhaustedly familiar with 
i dryness, and especially in 
ion Romola, which contains 
iw for Casaubon’s marvel- 
of himself as “ the ghost 
indent u . She must also liave 
with the sense of phy- 
. JfwUity. which she ex- 
i a Casaubon and Dorothea. 

! at began to write Middle - 
'* 18 $ she was, like Casau- 
fifty. A bad age for a 
« mi not finished his ntog- 
, Hge £° r a woman 
w decided never to have a 
In 1869 George Eliot had 
;Wo i ly- experienced, or was 
wm, or was expecting to ex- 
£tne menopause. We glimpse 
ol what she may havo felt 

iVn ^** e ? l ' st lettcr she 
Iiim 1 !!* ® eec iier Stowe, on 
‘ua where she said: “You 
. ; ,uUer experience as a 
^oce yon have borne- chi I- 

s 'tennlnj," 10tl,er ' 1 1,!!tory 

)t may or maj 


possible rupture of their friendship 
as a cause for self-reproach. This 
seemed to me extremely well rea- 
soned in the context of Elizabethan 
imagery, history and Zeitgeist, and, 
if accepted, is of the highest bio- 
graphical importance. 

MARY RENAULT. 

c/o Allen Lane, 21 John Street, 
London WC1. 

_ Sir, — Is Rex Wait (April 20) 
right about widowed wombs and 
child of state ? So much of his 
chronology turns on this, that it 
would greatly help if reviewers and 
listeners could give us their opinion 
on these two points at the outset. 

MARTIN MOYN1HAN. 

British Embassy, Monrovia, 
Liberia. 

The Dark Lady 

Sir, — I am gratified by William 
Empson’s general agreement (May 
18) with my letter ; but would sug- 
gest that, according to my para- 
phrase. the reversal of the initials 
M H.W. would nullify the composer’s 
purpose, which Is specifically to 
name the man as the one deserving 
to enjoy the literary immortality 
promised by the Sonnets, and assured 
by their presentation. Among the 
reasons for my rejection of South- 
ampton is the degree of intimacy 
witnessed by the poetry. 


NEXT WEEK 

Second Strings — 1 

Hugh Trevor-Roper on “ The 
Politics of Milton The first 
of a scries of special articles 
examining the subsidiary in- 
tellectual achievements of 
figures celebrated in another 
field. 


Ivor Cook (May 18) writes: u Set- 
ting-forth does not, did not, and 
jlease God never will mean 'pub- 
ishingV* The editors of the First 


the article to be mistaken, but wish 
to confine my observations to the 
uses made of certain ideas und 
symbols found in Indian religious 
tradition. First the B/mgaend Gila, 
frequently quoted and once specifi- 
cally drawn on for an “orthodox 
Buddhist description ", is in fact not 
a Buddhist scripture at all, but the 
central scripture nf Hinduism ; its 
very title means “ The Song of the 
Lord ", the Lord in question being 
Lord Krishna, on Incarnation of God 
(orthodox Buddhism of course denies 
the idea of a personal God, whereas 
Hinduism accepts both a personal 
God, an absolute transcendent God- 
head, and a pantheon of lesser 
divinities). The Upanishads and 
Patanjali’s Yoga Aphorisms, simi- 
larly quoted or mentioned, arc also 
Hindu and not Buddhist. 

Historically Buddhism, a religion 
early ousted from the Indian main- 
land; developed out of and away from 
Hinduism. In so doing it took over 
and sometimes developed certain 
symbols. The wheel Is very impor- 
tant in Buddhism, but its significance 
is nor confined to the one mentioned 
in the article. Behind the head of 
many statues of the Buddha is a 
wheel, which is also a halo, and the 
Buddha himself, when he taught, 
spoke of turning the wheel of dhar- 
ma, a phrase usually translated inade- 
quately as “ turning the wheel of the 
law This In Itself would make the 
wheel a symbol of hope as well as 
despair. However, in Inter usages 
(the wheel that " may turn and still/ 
Be forever still ’’ in Murder in the 
Cathedral and the wheel that turns 
on the still point in the Four Quar- 
tets) it is the whole idea of dharina 
in the full Hindu sense that is called 
upon. Dharma is ultimately the bal- 
ancing power by which God main- 
tains harmony between the pairs of 
opposites in the field of duality, and 
it is thus dharma which upholds the 
whole of creation. In the world of 
man it is both natural law and the 
way to human fulfilment. To teach 
dharma is to teach both the nuturc of 
the universe and righteousness. 

The lotus, upon which the Buddha 
is usually depicted as silting, stems 
from Hinduism. In Hindu art, the 
opened flower of the lotus, growing 
from the navel of God, is the cradle 
of Druhma, the creator deity. It is n 
feminine symbol for the created uni- 
verse, and also for the perfection of 
wisdom which sees all things in God. 
Buddhism also accepts an ultimate 
unity (“iiiriMna [the absolute! and 


many of us greatly appreciate the 
specialist tc-acliine we receive in the 
separate Department of English 
Language and Mediaeval Li ter autre. 
No one denies thuL the study of Old 
English texts can be difficult and 
time-consuming; hut wc feel that any 
less detailed study of such monumen- 
tal works as Beowulf would be a 
serious loss to students of English. 
Indeed, we highly value the lectures 
and tutorials which are provided by 
Professor Sntithers and his depart- 
ment. 

R. WANT. 

R. JONES. 

F. TURNER. 

S. HEWITT. 

A. McGREGOR. 

J. HUTCHINSON. 

Department of English, El vet 
Riverside, University of Durham. 


Sir, — F. W. Bateson (May Jl) dis- 
plays some remarkable notions: that 
a student may properly say " I don't 
understand this, so it isn't English 
and I needn’t read it”, which would 
certainly reduce tho si^c of the sylla- 
bus for some; that if n language was 
once inflected and now is not, it has 
become a totally different tongue — 
try telling a Frenchman that the Ro- 
land is not really written in French; 
and that If you *• skiin " a syllabus, 
you can get a First. Where, I wonder? 

JANET BARLOW. 

Leadluwfont, West Linton, Peebles- 
shire. 


Roman Law 

Sir. — The reviewer of the third 
edition of Historical Introduction tn 
the Study of Roman Law hy the late 
H. F. Jolnwicz aud Burry Nicholas 
(March 30) correLily assesses the 
effort of Professor Nicholas in pro- 
ducing an up-to-date version of the 
authoritative book by Professor Jolo- 
wicz. Indeed, Professor Nicholas has 
apparently striven to reflect the liter- 
ary style of the earlier author to 
such a degree that the text appears 
to be the work of a single author. It 
seems, however, that the reviewer is 
in error in his statement that “ No- 
where perhaps is his [Professor 
Nicholas’s] ability concisely tn ex- 
plain a complicated issue, productive 
of much literature, better revealed 
than the excursus on double citizen- 
ship ; that is characteristic of rhe 
quality of the whole revitalized 
work". The excursus on dual citi- 
zenship was an appendix which Jolo- 
wicz added to the second edition, 
pages 542-47, mid which has now 
been transferred — save for the omis- 
sion of a few lines — to the body of 
the work. 

A. ARTHUR SCHILLER. 

School nf Historical Studies, Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton, 
NJ 08540, USA. 


DavUI Hall) er slam's The Best and 
the Brightest, reviewed on May 18, 
was not in fact published until 
May 24. 


Marlborough as Military 
Commander 


DAVID CHANDLER 
Military Commanders Senes 
0 7134 1213 5 C5.00 


33 photographs 6 diagrams 16 maps 


Guide to Literary London 


GEORGE G. WILLIAMS 
Baislord London Library 


36 mops 0 7134 0141 9 64.00 


The Folklore of Sussex 


JACQUELINE SIMPSON 
14 line drawings 1 map 


0 7134 0240 7 £2.50 


P. 

Folio, however, wished that Shake- samsara [the world of becoming] are 
speare were alive to “ set forth ” his one ”), but not of course in God. The 
text, ond Benson in his 1640 preface condition Eliot describes as looking 
to the second edition of the Sonnets into the silence, into the heart of 


English Coinage 600-1900 


ireface condition Eliot describes as looking 
to the second edition of the Sonnets ...... .... . - . 

wrote of bringing them “ forth to the light, and which he associates with 
view of all men The the lotus, is most inadequately des- 


C. H. V. SUTHERLAND 

108 photographs 210 line illustrations 


0 7134 0731 X C10.00 


Scepor meaning 1* given by Sonnet cribed by the quotation 
55: 

'Gainst 


death and 


may not have 
ifcA. — ----eptible at’ this 
ffiFSfc charms of .John 
LWKUmann speculates 
ls Plenty to sug- 
doubled intensities of 
- ^ in the Roman parts of 
Vu?’ m .° r e obscure and 
ri fie she. ever 
Mtheir origins in personal 
iWwi. W u- J° in speculation 

rSft. b,ograph » with- nt- 

fvrJnnn ' 6 m V st surely enter- 
0 8 P ersonnl im- 
i° be abM nt iq 
fin®™ of Messrs Spprrdw 

,?J # r |ara hardy. 

ra < ^& 0 Birkbec!t 

l ™ 011 WC1E 7HX. 


all-oblivious 
enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your praise 
shall still find room 
Even in the eyes of all posterity 
That wear this world out to the 
ending doom. 

Naturally, “setting forth" carries 
the other meaning too, adven- 
turer ” applying to what Mr Cook 
calls " a risky venture ”, which the 
publication certainly was. 

As for “ begetter ”, the youth func- 
tions as inspirer: the Sonnets are 
“ born of ” him, as “ Muse’ . and are 


y the quotation from Kim 
in the article, and the " concomitant ” 
sense that the world " is all illusion ” 
might be a consequence but would 
not be part of the experience, for the 
whole point of such an experience is 
that the knower ond known are one 
and there is no object of knowledge 
in the ordinary sense. The problem 
after sucli an experience is always 
that of realizing, even understanding 
intellectually, that “ nirvana and 
samsara are one”, of speaking the 
silence. 

Buddhism is undeniably p 
The Waste Land (which is 
same thing as saying 


Irish Kings and High-Kings 


FRANCIS JOHN BYRNE 
35 photographs 6 maps 
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Discovering Provence 

PATRICK TURNBULL 

Paperback edition 23 photographs 0 7134 0180 X £ 1.50 

Bath 


JOHN HADDON 
50 photographs and prints 


10 maps 0 7134 0078 1 £3.00 


resent in 
s not the 
that it is a 


said to derive utterly from him (Son-. Buddhist poem). By the time one 
St 78; and ^see Sonnet 38). , It is, comes to the Four QwMs, how- 
moreover, ouite usual for the In* ever, it is Hinduism that Is the dom- 




■Backg 


, Hnbaqal, (iytobioflraphy solves the my8 |e A f M^ 
Skinner's collaboration with D. H. La w ca IMJ e jw ■ ,-i 
novel,: The 0py>in 'the Bush, and at the same time . 1 
own courageous and' Isolated life. ' v ,J 

THE SOVIET UNION IN ^ 

international, Aififdra, this book examines 


K V 5’bTMd arsemi-maie the 

Snd the poe? as semi-female, as in the Buddha is quoted in The Was* 
ai nepoetu ■ oems Cdiscussed Land, it is the Lord Krishna who 
tone, Part II). A speaks ia “ The Dry Salvages . The 
strongly relevant passage in , - i,,nnri ' u * ta ,f nSfl above the pairs 

■ ■ guar,*, . 

from the phagavau ^^, 
command to' come, .out of 




our 


, .. strongly otcurs ip injunction to ' nso above the pi 

fnajetomy * > Bhagavai Oita, and ii 


round to My ibraiii rij ^rqve the female 


soul, 


>pearei, My soul the father J ' and thgsewo 



u: * A generation of still-breeding 
r.i J i • thoughts. ... 

The thoughts that follow i are ex- 


s a 
world 

TS* and bV united Vrith God, 
who is Lord of the absolute and Hie 
relative. /Thie natup?Ily blends J tar 
more 'easily than would . BuddhUt 
- 1 dements 


- s .io«iiththexhri. r .. 
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THEATRE 


— u 


FOREIGN FIELD 3 



Variable truths 


I’lWC flP.iSTJ.HY : 

Theatre of War 
Cumiriems tm 32 Occasions 

428pp. Methuen. £1.75. 

Pi it Henl ley's hooks tend tn b« by 
rohu.Mly confident titles which sonic- 
Imw get drowned in the text. What 
t« Theatre ? the bonk tells you a 
good many things but not that. 
Theatre of Commitment again does 
nothing to prepare you for the ner- 
vously sceptical essays within. And 
■so again in Kite case of tliis new col- 
lection. 

Theatre of War consists of a selec- 
tion of sti ns lu mini pieces written 
over the past 20 years, arranged 
under three bendings so ux tn imply 
u governing paiteru. Mr Bentley 
divides the material into “The. Life 
of Modem Drama ”, “ The Drama of 
Modern Life ”, and w Living Theatre 
in a Dying World”. To adopt his 
own hahlt of self-questioning argu- 
ment, is there any tiling marc In this 
than semantic juggling ? 

Yes there is ; Gut. the sense of 
mere word-ploy persists. Mr Bentley 
at his worst writes like a man with 
tm conviction*, no personality, and 
small feelings ; who tries to remedy 
these deficiencies by spinning logical 
webs. There is always something el so 
to be said ; always yet another argu- 
ment on the other sido. Rarely a 
moment of repose, or the satisfying 
sensation of seeing a nail hit squarely 
on the head. 

Still, there Is real substance in tho 
organization of this book. Mr Bentley 
ba:i been writing and lecturing on tho 
tin-nire for over twenty-five years. It 
is an exhausting job, ns the drained 
spectres of so many middle-aged 
critics verify. Added to which Mr 
Bentley’s country Is America, where 
there exists a belittling relationship 
between the drama of the profes- 
sional theatre and the drama of pub- 
lic events. Always present, this con- 
trast bus liecnnm momentously in- 
sistent over the past decade. Where 
dues this leave a drama critic who 
I ia» spom his career punned to nisi a 
seats and uodluiqs ? 

, \Vhat Theatre of War exhibits la ' 
the struggle of a drama critic to en- 
large his role ; asserting his rights 
to tackle the political scene, great 
uud small ; ana attempting to devise 
Mr him Self a new professional posi- 
tion on this wider basis. Mr Bentley 
lias always treated politics as a legiti- 
mate part of his craft, though his 
own position has often seemed 
queasily undefined. But towards tho 
end of the 1960s his position har- 
dened ; partly in response to the 1968 
sh'idcnt riots at Columbia where he 
had a long attachment as Brauder 
Matthews Professor. One fruit of this 
was Eiis edition of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee hear- 
ings, Thirty Years of Treason. Out- 
side ilia critical field, he launched a 
New York political cabaret, with 
Isaiah Shelter, called the DMZ 
(Oe-Militarized Zone). In one of the 
essays here he touches on this ven- 
ture and .quotes one of its songs : 

We turn From protest to resistance 
Since all pur protests came to naught. 
Since all our protests came to naught 
We turn from protest to resistance. 


tunc, it Is hard tn imagine tlmt doing 
murh m cement the morale of pat- 
rons at the Village Vanguard. From 
description, in fact, the DMZ sounds 
less like an arrive political enterprise 
tlinn nn academic i ec oust ruction of 
the Berlin 1920s. 

Mr Bentley himself would prob- 
ably rank dint us n mark in its favour. 
He believes in the word ; lie believes 
in the written dramatic tradition, and 
in tho continued force of the clas- 
sics ns a radical force But this is 
a hard position tn sustain in America 
today, where the younger radicals 
have famously cast all the traditional 
cargo overboard : the word, the sep- 
aration of spectators from spectacle, 
and i fit Iced the whole process of ar- 
gument by conjecture and refuta- 
tion which lilthertu has sustained the 
life of drama and criticism alike. 

It therefore follows that while 
Mr Bentley still writes extensively 


lira! private Individual confronting 
groups wIki have achieved a sense Of 
common purpose. 

•.All this is merely tn suggest that 
ho writes like a man in a light spoi. 
It dues nut invalidate the ingenuity 
and wealth of knowledge with which 
lie seeks to escape it. The book con- 
tains some of rhe tnoM thoughtful 
writing on Pirandello yet tn appear 
on either side of the Atlantic, in 
which lie reconstructs I he frag- 
mented dramas underlying Right 
Yon Are und Six Characters in 
Search of an Author and shows how 
and why Pirandello smashed them 
up and reconstituted them within his 
enlarged theatrical structures. From 
n psvcli ii logical, as well as a thea- 
trical point of view, he makes outlu 
strong case for un apostolic succes- 
sion from Ibsen to Shaw and Brecht, 
incidentally following up the intri- 
cate parallels between Major Bar- 


HAKTMVT LANGE 

Vhcatcrslucke IT 
fllpp. Hamburg 


S', 0 * 


.mbit. DM 8. 


If domicile had any say in ihc matter, 
Hariimir Lange, who left East Ger- 
many in lDGf», wnui 
German (Iranmiist. Moreover, such 
recognition ns he has had— am! it has 
been on a small scule— lias been in 
West Cor many ; in East Cenimuv his 
* play* remain unperformed. But lie 
sees himself an dn exile and his work, 
most of which dates from after 1965, 
indeed does not reflect his change 


entitled Die GrSfint ^ M "'ten . , 

the heroine, wrongly slLJT Sd French when I was tjnrly- 
nrmu-im. su Md<| £5 a,, different sounds m all 

Jfe j£ Afferent languor- 

M gin common: I h 

jrffi i write) *y «" « 
ue consequence i« iW. £ the vernacular n _ . 
heroics— Trotsky iTr** ,1 Tbe invention of a private luu 
-. «») Is shown KS % which can be read by anyone 

uselessly preserving ffJSK major work, not the books 


denial .... 
Coyoacan) 


Propriety with a MMES the d! 
he by making a truth SKjjB Cerent 
n foi Hilght in bed with him 1 taKi in comm 

. compromises of KoJ£?^5te) my ----- ,, 

would count ax u West rondo the conseouonr* i/.?L lr| l^ ihj vernacular might call if- 

. . n n f imlfn lull. 


languages hud one 

hcJ f 9S5i" common: I had ip spook 
my own words in wlint- 


Separations X VIII 

A February of die merely real, 
plumbers, not bayonets, outside the door, 
colds, personal despair. I wrote, “ The war 
is far away,” back to Perlne Place reel- 
ing and sick with tear-gas from a taut 
poets-cmn-journalists' soiree. The shades 
were d m wn. We joked about the barricades 
listening to gunfire. I got caught 
by a bugmask’s canister on Haight. 

Sinccurcd exiles with unfunny eyes 
converge on the Cultural Attache’s 
free whisky, playing Corner Points for praise. 

It’s hard to tell die poets from the spies. 

The war is far away . Will wait, will wait. 


- ij — - - - T -- may take imdXitfiM. What is private about a 

of address : West German problems, and drum n conflict of drEX suise that can be used by overy- 
even West German brands of Mnrx- ?bo contorted truth-falsehaBdJ ntWhst is private about it Is my 
ismilo nut .vein to emu pete with tlie 111 Die Ermordung dex Aras Isvj nwnlo speak the things ou my 

case ; tho obsessive testing of h ylfhe intention is private • *"«« 
in Uerakles another, Hunu* .to the mind, 
times marabre, at times bwia yords arc Inherited like oeues; 
.... saves DteCrafui von Rathmai k wel?e them at birth. Under ihc 

There is in this a kind '-f deluyed Urn same fine. Most recently Sica jfmrane DNA might well re- 
reaction and the plays here collected ?.“F r Ceben des Ovid, hiiea i constellation clustered lo- 
in fact show the distancing effects of 1,she “ for the first time, ink ,win the same spot } looking at 
rhi«Mli A n.,» 0 i,i..i...i certain knockabout • • -• '•* 


i.i V, V . l. ILII LIIU 

problems raised by Marxism seen in 
practice, problems ’ gruuuded in 
lffi 0 ** eX|,cric,,cc of ,I,Q early 


this exile, notably in the way in which 
problems ol a raw, practical kind 
yield with the passage of time to 
issues stated more generally, more 


conceptually, aud set at a remove Mvl , n S their skins by selliiig l|j> ( difficulty (as I see It) is not 
from actuality. Such n chango in souls to whoever Is In pimer h^wAino 0 f a language ; during 
course has Its parallels in East Ger- nessed and dissected by Siaj^sffi.7# „hen I bad to converse with 
many,, tself, in the trend towards character who also figure* hOTf’.”,;; 
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T!iig ?^> ono.of the better 


right 
ono 0 

life; to find it in uu- 
X one’s own mother tongue 
; ,12 delight. I had to speak 

• *S3*vcnf Hebrew when I (vas 
id. rnplish when l was twemy- 


pure nuggets of historical,^! 

face of murderous threw 

The risk for the theatre in ,dI^T T ra’ weii’^vare', an outrageous 
Is that the issue may tahn»rMlt*riioi!. What is 


ire tho primed and bound 
juries of my discovery, 
rtulla language private property 


John Brown and his 
little Indians 


BY JAKOV LITND 


U , • l. vivldnea closely, the same might be 

what might easily have words : a great number of 

cerebral affair, The spectacle ofH Wes are symbolized by a single 
Roman Doets, Horace la PsiikdLa. 


Ha i. pleb.ft whc " 11 15 Mcessary ’ the 


remodelling of existing, often clnssi- 
w, .P ots py* ^ nr example, Heincr 
Mhller and Peter Hacks. 

Lange's first two plays, Senften- 
berger Erzdhlungen .(I960) and 
Marski (1963), stay close to observed 


MARILYN HACKER 


third 

prozess (1964), follows a very differ- 
ent line. Disenchantment has plainly 
set in ami finds expression in 1111 alle- 

— - - gorical unmasking of Stulinism, 

• ~ 1 attacked frontally through tirades 

3? g W od£ Sh n a , l nU B , L i h. !i ! h „d V* intf-jp Jf" 0f J he S l 0Chjards ll of"“^nd^rh“aK 

^eMenn ibica, 1 he hm “erj aUtl,0, ' 3 Il,n - Eve “ , ' lera E »"Se remain, do, a 

little to say In favour of curraS lla, “ e,,tal 1,ol “ u “ 1 ^vcrgence: cnous . to event, to preservo lii.it, of 

icons of tho avant-garde. Tho Living for Shaw, the target Is the person ?.°- le ™l Cl buf ! n the companion-piece, 
Theatre is put down for trying to "" “ ! ** 

rape the public; Crutowski is put 
down for arrogance and nn inferior 
prose style, before receiving 
guarded recoguitiou on grounds of 
his conservatism ; nude tliektre, 
therapeutic theatre. Black theatre 
get short shrift. All for excellent, 
closely argued reasons. The com- 
plaint that recurs most insistently is 
that the offender has abandoned dia- 
lectical thought. Dialectics is a holy 
word with Mr Bentley ; It offers a 
cast-iron, and indeed revolutionary, 


stereotyped, and hi, ■riaff rommuuiratc "i' 1 1 , 11 -* 
of the compromises enacted bj , ' UD ? D ^ ° 11 M. nds 
politics and high poetics ririi 11 lhe wnthig of it. What is 

„ comic incongruity which gives paper, black on white, is 

reality, the reality of un emerging portion and actuality to the quM Anstters, if (as is true In my 

collective economy. Both have tho raised, not least when benjd if) your bread-and-butter depends 

cameos, the undci-plotted character- by Vladimir and Estragon, i ik 

waiting for Godot. ' Fnuuately or not, nil languages 

Lange’s predicament— adrift 10 me » cvcn my flurive 
tween two systems, living in ml ^German. When it comes lo 

obsessed with the other— bank "Pga story or a play, wlint mat- 

. estinc one. But an ecceutric M nil the idea, the purpose of it. 

but like this needs chartiue and bw Ii purpose of writing (so far as l 

SSUSS 

can testify lime it 

foreground. a find “of JuKoriis 

Lange's third play, Der Hands- apart from (he version of KiflJ JBI 1 and illiterate slwro 
Hows a very differ- included here, Lunge has wjf J ®e.nental patient. To judge by 
versions of Richara III, rartw ’-'fli experience, X can still get 
und The Alchemist. :C „ can t Find the right word 

,T**t*ll the agonies of cerebral 
The tercentenary of as a consequence. While 

death in February. 1673. uyMMa and Eskimo live ut the 


— — i * '“---.m .iiuiaviei- 

sketches of tlie Volksstiick, u genre 
exemplified by Brecht’s Puntiiu, 
whose eponymous “hero” looms 
particularly large behind Lunge’s 
gross, guzzling, protean capitalist 
Marski. Both Lange's plays stale. 


who will exonerate" the systemTv {! e, ° k J, es ' written after he had left 
characterizing the businessman as C £S vestI ge.s of 


cality have gone. The result is a state- 
and 


bad. F 01 Brecht, the target is tlie JJJiw in cm.-b 
person whq will exoucrate the s , ,0lk . 

system by characterizing • ii»!! tern13 . of . w .hat is to become 
businessman as “ human 


iienin in 1 -ewrw.u^. -jm, . ‘ u «ivu ui me 

appropriate occasion for '.Si nature, we have in- 
iug bis immediate nature and are at the 

on the comic scene. Wl of a « self ” that perceives 
Guicheinerre's chosen (in and outside usl with 

La Comddie avant of 

Purls ; Arraand Cotia®i 


pretext for never making u 
mind about anything. 


principal theme: the 

Am . . L . , truth, the fact that m 

• ah activist in the academic con- ' stage-managed, the fact 
text, and an academic among the and lies are decisions ' 
raaicats, Mr Bentley — to use one of exclusive categories. 

piiadix!" A V fS k r 0 Uberai r ni7 a l. tt , The raakin S « E a a truth Is, deTr ^account 'ortho t 

perhaps. Butat least for 1^2? 5 of ( col ‘ r T se « a Political gesture. To this plots, language and .«!■« 

saijsttsnSasw!: & ,o tho ^ 

lS“L a ^i4 a A dlli ? dramatic, criti- mains provokinelv onen^dSd 



was 


liven equipped with q 'Stefan WoEpe 


book, 
as 


Ug up your cism Would not be wh«V ffi"™ Provokingly open-minded on td°Mo«&re htasaif. M -gj* 

One Is laft, ■ hh ^ ouKhta nn K nSiSr°^ C - ^ i * ,ae ? y ThS“.in the siege of enables Moliire's orig « 

In reading the later sections of the Columbia 8 UnivembJ 0 a J!S ^ shoivn Institutional- seen much more - 

ok, to view Mr Bentley's attitude ■ ^ truth, sanctioned by tho pres- fflrtdafly, l^SSAm 

the Instinctive revulsion of a scojh I .Hotwe . and 8 f ha DM 7 * WW ^-'W^ ew ? {?«> Ermardung ties adf plalwights wM-^ e ^ 

, ir- nouse, ana even the DMZ. . Ai«).5o too, in Ms vbrslbn^ ^of Kjeist’s on'tbS^pwn account. >! ' . 


char«^3 v a J d several plays. I 

f?nif r °ll lte » d 00t 0nl y W1LI1 

(hSDluij 01 * to something 



Planning the Eternal City 

Roman jpollrfci and Planning 
since World War II 

ROBERT C. FRIED 
A Comprehensive case-study,' foe’ 

.IM- prqMems of ieafric, overcrowding > 
ana complex bureaucratic oreaniza-< 
tion, and the effectiveness of Us post-' 
««r Planning against such major 
obstacles., as private Interests and' 


S arty politics 
) tnbies, ma 


The American Disease 

Origins of Narcotic Control 
DAVfD F. MUSTO, M.D. 

A 'bfsttfry or riarcpHc control 

mopbsolfffqr A herato,'si ouSn^i” 

.ttiBlsgalfMOOn, of marijuana, ■ 
dl the author traces two maji 
o$s la attitudes toiVard dnia 
U 5 ®)^ * • tolerance and •• reprcssJao, 
^ flod fflmcant 

tSSeai or Ms- 


Crab Antics 


The Sodal Anthropology a o f * English* > 
Speakhig Negro Societiest^X • ! * 

of the Caribbean " 


PETER J. WILSON 
A:. vivid 


Plan^and^Market-; 

Ecqnomt^Rfifqm Jit 

13 'S^I^MstSr on Ban 
analyse the 1 econo 
social changes thef®' 


maps, graphs' 
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fused to believe that this verbal 
command of a language- can he 
sufficient to write a book. I still 
don'r believe it. Bui after twenty 
years of living in London, and only 
eleven in Vienna, in some odd way 
English is “ my ” language and nil I 
was now obliged in do was 10 make 
use of it. 

Und l been a bit more of n 
scholar, l would have dune some 
extensive reading in English, but 
reading (except of iiun-hction) is 
something 1 deeply dislike : no 
chance of picking the brains (and 
terms) of other authors. It had 10 
come out of my own inner self, and 
Lhis inner self thinks and dreams in 
a mixture of Viennese, Dutch and 
Hebrew, besides English. To locate 
the right word when needed seemed 
a foredoomed uiioinpt at a totally 
new enterprise. Two things merged 
into one and tlie same problem : the 
self and the language. An autobio- 
graphy. 

My very first English I was taught 
in primary school, when the learn- 
ing of foreign languages was not obli- 
gatory. A young man, whoso name T 
have 'forgotten or never knew, was 
sent by the British Council to touch 
us u song called “ John Brown had a 
little Indian, one little, two little, 
three liirle Indian boys", etc. 
Even the melody is still with 
me, and not just my very first 
impression : that English people own 
Tudian children. A weird no- 
tion which stuck, while Just to 
pronounce the John and the Brown 
with a different sound, for the same 
0 , gnve me the first inkling that across 


Ilf \ lift 

la£Tw « ed 10 call non-fic- 
M (for myselO tb do so 
' n - I needed distance be- 


. -‘■“‘■u uiaiaute lie- iuo in«u»m . . F rn rii a distance, uy ibi iub 

if>t? ■? y past * I®! order to The total disregard the teacher had . d ^ per) pl r L o live among. 

«». To write Ehalkh for a consistent use of vowels ,tm- v f . . ...j ,1 



new language ! Write little with two 
f’s but pronounce it like a d. The e 
at the end of little evaporated like 
candyfloss. Th was supposed to. be 
called s, but worst of all was 
tbe problem of 0 and e, 1 and 11 * 


Because of ibis discrepancy be- 
tween spoken aud written language, 

1 had the impressiun ilmr anyone 
could speak nr write it : It whs a free- 
for-all and 11 m just made for English- 
men mid Americans, Australians and 
Cumuli mis. English seemed (o know 
no rules and hud a grammar one 
could apparently learn in four or 
live easy lessons. The words l have 
or I was change only mice in the six 
different declensions, while in Ger- 
man tlie words fell Inihc ami Jch war 
are much more complicated. I would 
rather have been taught English than 
German grammar, and such simple 
words as J'oii. replacing t' e Du and 
.S'ir and milking a single for 111 of 
address possible, were, to my. mind, 
the alt i mate pmof of an equality anil 
democracy we in Austria certainly 
did 11 m know. If you can call even 
the prime minister you " (with- 
out elaborate tiller, und even hy his 
first name 1 nn doubt such u rummy 
and such a language were greatly 
superior 10 ifiy own. 

Since this first taste from across 
(he ocean 1 have had a sec ret love 
fur a l.inmiaeo ihat codified ntv 
child*! ill ideas nl limkml amt 
equality. (These wore the early 
1930s. when socialism of the 
nnrioiui) or iiiiernatioiia] kind was 
in the air, as something beautiful 
and sweet ; wliat children now seem 
to detect in the smell of por.) And 
more than this intoxication, English 
was also the language printed on 
the parcels of clouting we received 
(because we were poor) from oar 
rich American relatives. 

English indeed spelt everything: 
freedom and freedom from want, the 
brotherhood of man and his inde- 
pendence. An Englishman’s home 
is a castle. A Schloss was a laby- 
rinth, inhabited by great and power- 
ful men Hiui women ; while across 
the sea, the castle is apparently an 
ordinary home with kitchen and 
hutliroum. John Brown, who had 
not just one but ten little Indian 
boys— house-boys, I presumed — and 
his American cousins. Uncle Tom 
and Huckleberry Finn, were, seen 
troth a distance, hy far the better 


uon me that English wns. The words kind aud gentle even 
eyed natives speak incon- sounded just that^ In the i r pronuncia- 


and only according tn their 
private whims. 


I&U |UOk until 4*1 

tion. while the German equivalents 
sounded neither,, at least not to me. 


and certainly mu to 1 tic hoys in the 
street who called us Jew, ie, a 
"foreigner", but never <1 tired cull our 
F.iiglidiiiiiin l* rnm die British Coun- 
cil a "Jew” (he probably wasn't 
one, ur else English-speaking 
foreigners lmve a special privilege 1). 
In Austria und Germany this is true 
even today. The English -speaking 
foreigner is somehow respect ct l, 
while the l-Tench, Russian and 
Itnlinn-hpcuLiiig are mistrusted. 
After the war, under the four-power 
occupation of Vienna, the order nf 
preference for " foreigners ” was 
(1) English, (2) American, (3) French, 
and (4i Russian. And die English 
soldier was, and still is, liked ini die 
Continent ns a *' gentle matt " (as 
soldiers go). 

Tn loin 11 titr language nf die Eng- 
lish ami Americans wus, buck in iny 
early Viennese days, in open a win- 
dow' nn .11101 her and seemingly much 
better world than our own. In Gijhi- 
inisium hu the :ige «»f ten) English 
was taught only in the third form. 
Instead, we had to learn Latin right 
svr.iv ; but f got more pleasure from 
finding an English hunk. (which was 
ii.*. iiuuiiqii elii'iisilile us Swedish, hut 
an more so) m read, than fro 111 look- 
ing at I.atiii grammar, which was two 
or three times as complicated ns our 
own. If I could only leant English 
1 1 had the idea) I would soon he able 
to communicate with anyone in tlie 
world, and dint world certainly be- 
gan somewhere beyond the Austrian 
binder. 

My involvement, and almost my 
love affair with tlie English language, 
indeed goes very far back, and was 
kindled by this accidimtal meeting 
with John Brown from the British 
Council. In 1938 wc left for Holland. 
I had finally mado the shore of the 
ocean, England lny across the dunes 
of Schevcningen, and, hy a strange 
coincidence, 1 would hnve boon T 11 
the front port of tlie train that went 
on to Harwich from the Hook, hod 
my mother not insisted t should he 
on the Dutch list with two of my 
sisters. In Holland people, even If 
they don't know English, love to 
speak English and uiey learn it 
(much earlier than wc did in Austria) 
at school. 

The educated usually know it 
better than French, their second 
choice of foreign language ; and even 


If Gcnmin is closer to Dutch und *.o 
easier, it was the least populur of all 
foreign languages. This even before 
tho Germ tin invasion and subsequent 
experience wiLlt 1 lit? Big Brother ou 
their custom hinders. The Dutch 
did not and si ill dn nut like Gi-niuiu 
(and (he Gerni.msj. and whether we 
were ref tigers nr children of Ger- 
man Aryans — it made no difference. 
The wiser mid smarter thing in do 
was to forgei Gcmuuii as sunn ;tu 
possible, and the s' inner the holier. 
Hie mime for the German fund the 
Genu a 11 -speaking foreigner) in Hol- 
land was 1 naf, wiuu the French cull 
boche. I did not waul to bo counted 
aniting die maffen and even when I 
learnt fnirlv rapidly (in loss 1 liaii 
three mnnihsl tn speak Bareli, my 
accent remained ummMuknlily »iuf>. 

An English mice 111 . oven 'a it hunt 
knowing the language, wns a help- 
ful device for 11 m driving other 
children nwuy. Nuturnllv this insurer 
had in be handled del lent ely. ,k 1 
could not pass myself nil' ns a Dutch- 
speaking English child, which was 
not my intention. It was more 11 
iiniLLcr of erasing nne accent wit it 
number. Timing down cm lain teu- 
tonic sounds, as in ihc words toirk- 
tich and mr/iodiTtgr, hy n free 11 »e 
of vowels (ns the English seem to be 
able in dn m will) gave ihv Ganna 11 
accent suiiii.'ihing my s ter ini is. Few 
people know the difference between 
a German and an Aitslium ill 
Holland. 


A less Genua 11 it* votunl to my 
Dutch made people .speculate 
whet her I came (nun Yugoslavia or 
Poland. Al tlie Montessori srhoo] in 
Husxum idle he ail land of the fine 
Dutch liberal bon rgc oi.su- L it was 
simply u mutter of relations iviih 
other children (mid grnwii-nps). If 
people thmif'ln me German, I had 
to add instantly dial l was Jewish 
(.which I did ant look, so far as 
others could judge 1 ur I might lane 
been misiakcii for one of die moffan. 

1 did 1101 mind being known to ha 
Jewish (as an nr live /.in nisi in dm 
local you ih -chili, ill is was no seer el 
tn anyone who wanted tn know my 
true buck ground i ion for niv non- 
Jew j si 1 classmates the Genua 11 - 
[eivish tiling wa s mure diun ami us- 
ing ; it made us seem doubly, nut ju-.t 
ordinarily alirn. 

Ill English flissoiv ) v.-i* had Laim) 
a common ground. iTiildnm who 
learnt F.nglish could easily he tlis ided 
into those who did so v.-idt entliu- 
siasni and those who did so only re- 
luctiinily. The division was often 
along pulitjen] and religions lines, 
The Catholics, of whom there worn 
few in Biissum, veered towards 
French and German, the kVmosI <\ nis 
of setlurian chunrlies and the Jewish 
children preferred English. UTmt. 
had been line- in Vienna tinned out 
to he true in Riissum : English is 
die language of the cosmopolitan- 
minded. 

This was not all dial surprising, as 
the movies ami jaw, shows ami hit- 
songs, an cMirire universe of adven- 
ture, gadget ry, crime and sport (the 
word gnii&rtcr was never translated - 
properly into any European langu- 
age, hut I believe this is because it 
lias the typical truly cosmopolitan 
Yiddish ending for a member of a 
gang), bccurne accessible through 
knowing the language qf such quaint 
phrases as " How do you do 1 1 , and 
”1 cun sorry” (no European could 
ever translate iliut one). Looking 
hack I feel that English and Eng- 
lish sports, like hockey, Tennis .and. 
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fnoib.ill full un ti.uistat.il 1 II- ifinis). 
Kn{£lis-|i-s|)ciikiriK movies ;mii jar/ 
lvoii (lie war agaius'i Hitler hel'ure 
it had even reached it** crisis and 
(lie apparent victory of the Am- 
powers over the.* Allies. 

Of coui-sv, with (lu- German occu- 
pation of Ilfilliincl ill May J04O (the 
lima when I ivcni to scluml in Bus- 
sum), the Enulisli liuifiiinke and 
everything cnuiiectcd with it was of 
inunediute political hnporium-c. h 
was now not just a uuittev of Lisle hut 
u question of political allegiance 
whether one cmuimied tu speak Ger- 
iiuiii or Dutch vviili u Geriuuu nccciti, 
or Kuglish nr Dutch wilh an Unglisli 
accent. As WesLeru F.urupc was oc- 
cupied liy tlm Gcnmms ill May L r )40, 
11 English ", which had bravely with- 
stood the attacks of the Siukas, was 
the obvious puliiicul altitude and not 
just an old Saxon laiiKiiajie. 

As the Gormans i-nireiidieii I Item - 
selves, (lie leuniiiiM of Enalish was 
speeded lip. 1 can't recall whether 
the Occupation government evur for- 
bude the teacli'mg, of LugUsh in Dutch 
schools, but I do recall vividly 
that after the Gentians came to Bus- 
sum every child in ihe class iluiL hint 
u bad record lu English was regarded 
more or less as nn eventual germn- 
nophilo (even fruucnphilia hud 
hc-come suspect after Pciuin look 
over) und therefore pro-German, i c. 
a Nu'/i collaborator. To speak with 
a German accent and add “ I uin 
Jewish " was now more precarious 
than before, because of tiic general 
unpopularity of German and the 
eventual exposure or whui should he 
kept secret tn the real N 111 .I child- 
ren (children from Na/i homes, ihc 
homes of Dutch collaborators. 
“NSHcts” as we called them), of 
which there were ninny more than 
I like tu remember, though not in 
my rlusx. In the Moiiiessori envirnn- 
meiil of Humanists and freethinkers, 
the Gcrman-Jewish accent had a 
separate and no more pleasant odmu 
of “ poor bastard 

Slinnge or not so strnnpe, 1 heuiin 
lea nil rc English with u tever 1 had 
never known for any other subject 
at school, j just wanted to know as 
much as possible and as smm as pos- 
sible everything rluu had anything 
to do with my personal Dritisli ,nul 
American Allies. (The BBC wartime 
programme “ HERE is London . . 
sounded, even to those who didn’t 
understand a single word of it, like 
a message of hope for passengers 
of an Qcroplauc that had lost both 
wings.) English, after May 19*10. 
was simply the sound of defiance, the 
language of reason. 

I began reading English hooks, 
which I could ill understand und 
have since forgotten as T probably 
never read them to the end. The 
classics like Shakespeare and 
Dickens one could read more cusily 
in Dutch or Germuu translation 
(and reading them in the original 
seemed to be less of un anti-Nazi 
stand), while Leslie Cliarteris or 
Sherlock Holmes, let's say, seemed 
pleasure literature and not required 
reading for study and therefore a 
kind of silent political demonstra- 
tion. No NSBcr would carry nr want 
to be seen with an English book 
(unless he used -it to betray or pro- 
voke a compatriot), while a student 
demonstratively reading an English. 


honk (English newspapers dis- 
appeared overnight) was really ask- 
ing for trouble, n kind of show-off 
thing tn do that would frighten a 
careful Dutchman. 

Rending English books if they 
were noji-ficiuni seemed easy 
enough, hill my favourite author, 
jack London, whom 1 wanted to read 
in English, whs alas obtainable only 
In (an excellent) German translation 
in every library and bookstore, und 
it became something distinctly per- 
verted, or that's the way I felt about 
it, quietly to rend Jack London in 
German and translate him back into 
his native English, or at least try 
to read the German only tu hear the 
English sound behind die teutonic 
words. 

These first few months after the 
German invasion of Plolland l padded 
myself with anglicism, as if I were 
sin ring up food for uti oncoming 
denrih. The fact was that a better 
understand ing of the English lan- 
guage made it possible to listen to 
the original broadcasts of “This is 
the BBC Home Service " as if one 
had made the big swim across the 
Channel in the Tirst days of that 
May as some lucky Dutchmen had 
(lone; and by dosing one’s eyes tn 
one’s real surroundings and by u bit 
oE Fantasy, at least between one's 
own privulc walls, the German 
duugcr was bnnuod, if only for a 
short while, from consciousness. 

As the war continued mid the Eng- 
lish were more frequently mentioned 
in the bulletins of the Germun High 
Command — reporting air and sen, 
tank and groundtroop battles — every 
English and American soldier killed 
was felt as the personal loss of a 
friend. The German presence in 
Europe, until the first pig German 
defeat at Stilling rad in the whiter 
of 1942, it seemed invincible. And if 
Germany was going to win this war, 
this would be the end for all men* not 
just the Jew 9 . That’s the way 1 
wanted to see it, that’s the way I 
saw il. Tile English und Anicricuns, 
and especially their Flying For- 
tresses and superior air-power, were 
tlie only and uUiiuato roply to 
Nazism. Even back in 1942 I knew 
Hurt it was a kind of magic know- 
ledge if l could “ think ” like an 
American or an Englishman and not 
like a “ Jew ", who was deported to 
be killed, or a Dutchman, who was 
.it the mercy of the occupiers. 

In 1943 1 fiod to think like a Dutch- 
man, 1 received forged Dutch papers, 
I had 10 try to be Dutch. After much 
exercise in front of a mirror, 1 
changed my expression from n “ Jew- 
ish " into 11 “ non-jewish " one. The 
oilier part of this 1 raining wus to 
acquire the current und popular 
Dutchman's knowledge of English. 
If I could but prove tu the Dutch 
farmhands that 1 wus hetter at Eng- 
lish than they simply because 1 had 
listened more to the BBC, I could not 
only win their confidence as a 
patriot, but at the same time put 
them off the seem when they sniffed 
something foreign about my Dutch. 
Sometimes, dependlug on the situa- 
tion, 1 might pretend to another 
farmhand that I was just a student, 
hiding from the Germans. The stu- 
dent role wus also a clever disguise 
for not sneaking any Dutch slang, as 
well as affording me n certain liberty 
in tlie choice of reading matter; 1 
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alphabet. Every letter and ever* billons de pottiqiie 
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poetic parallelisms 


variety of selling.-;, Jakulison’s The flaws .if such an annroach 
r V '!* UC * ‘'Mays quite arc evident. With so many possible 
rciiiiii knhlc «. (insistency, and the distributional categories one could 
fli sr essuy in this volume already find similar patterns in a group of 
coma ms the essence of his position prose sentences, and hence Lhe per- 
as developed m “ Linguistics and linenee of such symmetry for poetry 
Pneucs . lhe poetic function of remains to be shown. Moreover, the 
language involves bringing the tin- effects of gnunmaiical distribution 
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ines and wa? i, S i ( , ,,dden ; ftp. Paris : Scull. 45fr. •“ developed in Linguistics and tmence of such symmetry fo 

I ki n lni SWUM Z Foeucs . lhe poenc. function of remains to be shown. Morec 

like a 1 ovulation in its deepest ana . n n «..-«« language involves bringing the lin- effects of uninim-iLiL-.il diet 

nehL S i e Dnirh Ue n Pl n ,ali0 u ‘ ^ wlnf to C Ronia i Tifkobsmf’s fiMiMic 1 , ' m i , n , iti0,r ' 10 lhe f,,re - do not seem lu depend nn m 

neitnoi Dutch nor French were«t£ 1 iHiimony to Roman jukouson s ( Sr , mnc | ;m ( | ihe major device is symmetry If the 1 first si or 
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bDin ^^ ‘wli^lfoeuists nnd iiestliericmiis stipe n mpuscii mi ciuiiigiiity and two und two. And 1 


to depend on nuniei icni 
f the first stanza of a 
ns five adjectives and 
lx, as opposed to one In 
1 two in ihc fourth, that 
nude will not be less 
n if Lhe respective num- 
‘n six and six us against 
And qualitative factors 
important as quanrita- 


lliose who arc reX s o hS SI be publishcd hT ‘third tam.nde in knit.ing togeater he hers game, 
mighty, the Allies in the?r VS of his Selected IFn'Hngs, this P°euc seque nce mid producing Thesc (Tiridfcnis havc fl . cquenll 
machines, tu*e makiiiguseof a lanS' Nation has two virtues : Us price «eman..cully relevant juxiupuamum. been utiered, and in 11 pustSjn 
age that hates with cool iron*, vet.- i, 1 H !,' n rea ^“ ot uidivi- The iriemificoiimi of grammatical written for this volume Jukobsnn 
imbues hope with short, dry and / COri M U i S - . c figures ami the ilonumstration of undertakes to reply. But alas, his 

logical sentences. After I left l£. items wmen '.n tne selected ways j t , w hich phonulogical or syn- defence is ini patient, tangeutial, nnd 

Genua n v on iih- nrivate 11 blit fr.w§ will appear 111 Kussinn or i aL .i(,- imi-ulleliMii heaets or nnsses sumcwliui evnsive. Reftismc to civo 


through at le^tu hundTed » mol: on Hteraure have been ,,ncnc *~ {n u7«^h & tmWUr iWlh'K iitera- 

pairs of hands of people ivh» coult apteu by association with others ihe lecliiuqiie, pioposeu 111 t(lve ( roiu ju^j-hig wUvihcv he has 
110 i ther read nor write, ami hardly In similar ventures. In ihe “ ' 3 ,f Grammar .ind Grammar R s ,, c . ( 1 t [ u , jiccusiulon and 

spoke English. Yel In I heir liearu a-uii and Czech periods ht.s writ- l ueirv , is (0 analyse the ways produced 0 con vindiig reply, 
they knew that this hingunce uli i* centre on the distinctive feu- »n winch nu-mht-is of par titular . • . u5t - • 

mately containod a secret and tiowct rf poetic language, the proh- murphologic.ii and svutuciic classes jcj^V ffc i" rS-fmi thm Alio finds i 
ful weapon (loir wool I wipe out thl Ml versification, and the clinr- disir.lu.ied iimong Hie snmzus of .V ioast a n, I i. -iti o? l scs iTi u ho 

Hitlers, M 11 r.su I inis and Tojos Dtf- mints of modernist and futurist •*' discover symmetrical mm| v',. niinn.Uec. if 

manently nnd after much sirviggl ii ^-Tzvetan Todomv’s selection Pui terns »( diMribiiumi which ‘ Xn uSut 

Just to read and wish lo speak V.m r nun from this period does not organize « 1'™ hy setting the odd- ZZ t '.L tZ . n ‘, .h d lie 
fish, even if we (the barge sailors * do Jakobson justice, for numbered stanzas against the even, S J }!. b ||5 tC not cons dor 
didn’t iindenuand much of il. was a wludes a moving but purely the anterior against the posterior, ^i mde i lie i wo m. hn' -rh idsiifr- 
act nf ddiunce, a hidden urmmir. . .imphJcal and thematic study of and the rmiral .ig.unm Hie. pen k 

breastplate of steel. i frl*icli 1ms. nothlni to = ™ he to* 


breastplate of steel. 
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|i; £ an 3J»e extracts , ' , ,, s |1 . in l'Jk i» any text whaisuevor aiid that 

.ijiong essays on "New Russian ™’“'d "lan/as Ian only two m eaui numerical •.vinnicirv need not 

«:.««! "Principles of Versifi- «f Hie even-numbered. sinuzns t hat ^ 

JfiJ L theoretical statements cunsi nines ;i disinlmiioiHil pattern ime p onc nuis, 
jP. Aorn of examples, seem which siruciures (lie poem. Aliy Jakobson lias never been graceful 
W?U || (i dogmatic. category may lie used: 11011 -fiiiite 111 his response to criticism; he is 

.®fi»iBg 'jakobson's doimriui-o verbs, "nouns which have direct j 11 dig nn at rather than fum Perhaps 
SpraiEe, there was S qualifiers, objects of verbs in the us eminence .iustf.es Ins mipat- 
fite years durhL W |SS Si P‘*sl tense, verbs in the present tence with those who have written 
fele on poeS The S ijpnc\° lease whose subjects arc singular about h.s work, but ■ magisterial 
fjltVEa whM n 1958 h E animate , nnd since there are disdain would have been more be- 
:«,ik I 10 1,1 \ 111 ., not initial catc-GOvles coming. It is indeed a slimne that so 
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'Me on poetry Tlu* silence lcmc wl,,wc !ll ° si,, S ulm ' a . ,0 ! ,r - h,s T/'V bl V ,ni * B,ster . lnI 

klfiVep when , 1958 »nil animate , nnd since there are disdain would have been more be- 

I'hls m o S t imnortoJ «? ,L imiumoiable potential cate S orie| coming. It is indeed a shame that so 
: ^nBuistl C s 1 a id°Poet t ics S,t ' a lC Jakobson is invariably able to find itiomiaie.mil an aclneveme.it in 
^k tha art cie k ,, ul ' ■» siven .mem all the vorioiies of poetics should be crownei hy th.s 

4>e, i ta themes are dcvel r.v «!•-■* be desires. querulous and evos.vc postsci.pt. 


UNDERSTANDING BBECHT 
Walter Banjamin (S8.25i 
Introduction by Stanley MUt heli 
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On the Welsh side 


ALUM R. JONES uml C.1YYN THOMAS 
(Editors) : 

Presenting Suundeis Lewis 

3&lpp. Cardiff rilnivepshy of Yitfihb; 
Press; £3;7S. ; i ': 

As its title, declai efii' ti.ix suhstantidl 
book is designed to present a famous 
Welsluuan . to Jhe tnmiy outside 
Wales who may not have heard of 
hint, and still mord to his English- 
speaking fellow-countrymen . who 
Will cerpduly'havfe heard of him but 
. arO barred from a first-hand kiiow- 
lepgo or his Writings. Saunders' 
Lewis is of ' great '' significance iiij 


' A generous selection of those is 
provided in the remaining two-thirds 
oEthe hook, There are eight essays, 


nwi* ** 

cma hf^jorgoMtUat ^ •” *”S«£ral * analysoB* of nov IUHRIS ; 

Blackwe11 ' 

Ifcw Society . .. ^ck of eariier,. vears r ,i,a 

CmmiifavlM Dkhellay, languages could be, or -should 


between the analytic and the syn- 
thetic, saying in particular that it 
confuses meaning nnd reference 
and that it fails to take proper 
account of the difference between 
the meaning of a sentence and the 
illocutionary force of an utterance 
of that sentence. i Dr Harris's own 
theory of meaning appears to liav? 
been strongly influenced by the 
work of J. L. Austin, P. F. Strawson 
and H. P- Grice. But ho never 
/WAinns tills, at length ; and. ne 


of % life bodit: iB .tbnihlctely : inte- 
grated. Tlte^w^itei' always owato: 

. of bis no UHcs ; [ (be '^pllticia ri 1 never - 

loads sight; if rliW "ftttSfeaifgfc apd Jls.' 
' literaturo. ; •• i'^' 1 '; 

, The, first HiM of Hit 1 /book print.-; 1 
series of . stoiemedts, -abdiit: : Mr ‘ 
Lewis, some of n: pdi-sonul nature, 
others... exputfotjory of his politics, , 
(weh'y/ Trfei 

ft dlctflbjy ihe best; of these lasL pafyM ; 
.'alFli.hBgtlault; cthifriButiou > tb>: 


most of tlieni, written in English, but 
the ‘most important, that 'on V The 
Fete of the .Langunge ’*, translated 
from Welsh; .. There arc nineteen 
poems, in terms of their-, embattled 
nnd often embittered subject-matter 
very well rendered by Gwyji Thomas. 
Finally! there aro throb of Mr Lewis’S 
most successful plays: . " Biodeu- 
w^d”, .a reworking of legend. : 
Silvan , a reworking of; medieval, 
history, and |f Treason a, rework- 

ing of the national ..1 Und, - moral 
dijcmuias of Nazism. : . 

•These original writings tufO an -im- 
pressive record of, or- rather dp inn 
portant introduction , to: , Mri Lewls’s 

•SSP? tlutw :< itottteS,, fstate- 
rafebts.und Ossqys delnysrtlie book’s 
TOpLdnd in rfitro%£fc JbmewHgt 
Mr LeufLilst'aSSs 1 ih.hci 
A d pardptoSSe.: J He. is 

uniformly oleOn.l filikrp qnd nntunbi- 
aitoua. One gladly. mak;bs an exceb- 
,g9 a Of the genial tribute from Itfd otd 
Wend, and. Comrade % J.-WUlioms 
Hie perceptive artd'iot tltjfbrqife. 

? -y ’ Z*’: 


z rsjJvT ec “On.. phrases) .-wliicit occur m *\ e synonymity statements, rurrner- 

*. . ,-aa (tWoTk of Uut hl^rlcal, , , . Iffl JU ■ work has ;bo»n. , spaced though there .has been vcjy HtUe- morfli he makes no attempr 
Imagination, both /N“d of fifty years ^ n d a explicit discussion JjJ* a sJ5. justify lus rejection of did noth 

in more recent. P^atione. Roy J £ t| » . jn t e rn a ]feed ru es’ of -the 
rwrtmns more to offtr thun ^ ■> Harris . reminds.uSiHn the first wrea, jdoB | « jpeaker-hc^r.er _ the /aSh- 


foone end in Sw!;' • • j>- . . ■ v 
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The Social Meaning of Language 

J. B. Pride (Language and Language Learning Series) 
Boards £ I -40 paper 85p 

Modern Language Teaching 

Edited by Hans Jailing 

(Language and Language Learning Series) 

Papers from the Ninth Congress ofilifi F6fl^i;.ti.'in 
Internationale des Profosseurs dc Longues 

65 p 

Linguistics and Style 

Two Monographs: 

On Difining Style by Nils Erik Enkvist 
An Approach to the Study of Style 

by John Spencer and Michael Gregory 
(Language and Language Learning Series) 

70p 

Literary Style: A Symposium 

Edited by Seymour Chatman 

Boards £400 paper £2-50 net 

Ftii full tlrfriil.x nf lhf.'ir uml mlwr lininustii jiltw »>th if 

Oxford l '.iBcrxity l'res<i || 
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Harris .reminds us,s In the ut« jdoal Speaker-heater the 

chapters of his book, that It b-sHH-J iona bie. myth which haj ;repjoMd 

crucial question; ■ Fie arguoa ^rongiy. mumbojumbo aboUt, ^ 

in favour of the thesis that the . j ai iguflge -exSt jsig : only -in .1)10. col He 
criterion of sameness and difference t j ve nt5id of the c 0 mmilnity, ,) 
of meaning is msentlal or ih. ito: 1 xhii“l s bu. 

ti&oation of the basic units of pW«0r - IsifiM 
logy- and grammar; and, tn.noing-pe.. gj^ n d jp we.;firtai:PatBg^apl 


Oxford 
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Encyclopedie du bon 
Frangais dans I'Usage 
contemporain 

Based on the work of 76 lancpuKRi spoeinlisiF, 
headed by Fernand Keller and Joint Batnny 

Thiso»»N:.mlii»y \v.»rk rcpri'-wcnisn new cnuct pi in .ch.ineed 
lexicography. Its aim is to examine ami exemplify it> pi cal 
depth what the editors describe as Hu* </.///• u!i<-.. 

(umpbxiics .7 \in unfa rites ol’ in* >di- rn I’ ren c h . 

Its three volumes c<mi lain over 10.000 main uniJct. 

Each article is divided into I wo main parK. 

The iirsl siimnia rises ilicjmluemenls «il ihe earlie. na dem 
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part comprises lhe summing-up hy the pre-.cn i edii.u % w ho 
quote examples from conleniporary lilerature and 
journalism. J volume set £35.1)1) 
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Thru*.* mV the imisi fit i^i mil historians 
III' ill*.* Unman, Dark Aye, mill Amilo- 
Saxon periods ate the authors of this 
v illume. Scholarly work in Lite oast 
twenty -five years lias areally 
hru.iriviicil the subject inuMur of 
nyi ifii 1 1 ur.fl lijsiiiry, .is well ns 
dtv| ‘i'll iny [muJi-i>i muling i»t‘ the pro- 
u’wes .mil cutises >>l' cJianye. This was 
iH'ideni when Volume IV of the 
AgntrUtn ///sinri', cure ring llic 
period LRU I- 164(1, appeared la 1967. 

It is ay ail I clearly displayed in Part 
2 of Volume I. When complete, 
Volume I will start with the New 
Stum* Aye. Here it hey ins with 
Kmiiaii Hyriciilnii'e, described bv 
S. Apiiloliaiun, fnl (owed Jjv Gian- 
ville .loiii'.s, writ toy on post -Roman 
Wales, mid cnnrliiiliiiy ivilti u 
iluiphw on Anglo-Saxon Fug hind bv 
If P. K. Finhcrg, who is ul«ii editor 
of the whole project. 

All three stihsumiiiil cliuptcrs arc 
written in an adventurous spirit. 
While they iim* new evidence from 
traditional sources, they also employ 
original ways of elucidating old 
problems. Professor Applebitutn 
carefully measures many of Lite 
Hyman farm buildings uncovered by 
arc lui eulogists, com pure s their mea- 
surements with the u<l vice given 
in classical icM honks on agriculture, 
com puces thorn yci again with 
Roman buildings found on the Con- 
tinent, and then consults modern 
million lies on building sum thirds for 
livestock housing. This impressive 
combination nf experience enables 
him in make highly plausible guesses 
ut 111 *.* use of some farm buildings, In 
gauge the si.-c of cattle fields on the 
Roman farm and the capacity of the 
granaries, ami then lo venture ou 
some speculations concerning • the 
site of the farm and the likely loca- 
tion of iis hminduries. Some readers 
will thaw back in timorous hesita- 


custoriis, language, and culture, it 
could not be sustained for ever. It 
collupscd as the climate deteriorated, 
the defence of the country against 
the barbarians became more burden- 
sonic, and more landlords became 
absentees. Throughout each phase of 
development Professor Applcbaum 
skilfully relates the agricultural tn 
the social evidence. But the longest 
views lie opens up for the future 
investigation of Roman agriculture 
uro con taiiicd in It is descriptions of 
local landscapes, ns in his descrip- 
tion of Essex farm sites in relation 
to local soils, the distribution of 
woodland, and the course of the 
roads, or in his sensitive reconstruc- 
tion of the adi'anced agriculture 
pursued ut Bignor, Sussex. 

Mr Jones has much in common 
with Professor Applebaum in his 
courageous use of manifold sources. 
He uses the Welsh Inwbooks and 
the early Welsh chronicles alongside 
the place- name evidence, the topo- 
graphical landmarks mentioned ill 
curly charters, and the modern map. 
He, ton. boldly carries his flickering 
torch into the darkest places. Ills 
contribution is not always easy read- 
ing for those who lack mastery of 


the Welsh language, but it is Intel* 
tin 

atclics th 

DDl ’ 

before the Norman Conquest, and 


factually exciting. He successfully 
dispatches the notion of a Welsh 
population of nomadic pnstoralists 


portrays instead a society which, by 
850 at least, was organized on an 
aristocratic basis and possessed well- 
defined rights over land. 

Mr Junes even gropes for a pre- 
existing Celtic society with the smno 
tradition, which lay dormant under 
the Romans, but reasserted itself 
when they withdrew. Some consider- 
able evidence lies in the parallels 
between Welsh and Irish social insti- 
tutions. Hut it is difficult to under- 
stand this survival through several 


forms of suit famuii t were brought 
into closer conformity with one an- 
other. Though they Marled from dif- 
ferent beginnings, both were liable 
to develop into sr/ahlo villages, 
possessing land that was much sub- 
divided, mid culled for comnumal 
regulation. 

Professor Finhcrg, in elegant and 
beguiling prose, builds up a picture 
of Anglo-Saxon society and agricul- 
ture by taking his evidence in strict 
chronological order, and not allow- 
ing hindsight to colour his view of 
earlier centuries. The older histor- 
ians, like Seebolini, Maitland and 
Vinogrndoff, worked backwards 
from the kriuwn lo the un- 
known, ami in the pioneering age 
of Early English scholarship this 
method enabled them to establish n 
foundation of fact and ideas, which 
attracted ntauy builders to creel an 
impressive superstructure. More re- 
cent work has made schulurs realize 
how many unjustified preconcep- 
tions work their way unnoticed into 
such a building. Professor Finberfi, 
therefore, sets out to dislodge them 
by working methodically forward in 
tune. 

He depicts the agrarian landscape 
of the seventh to eighth centuries us 
it is recorded in content pornry docu- 
ments only ; he then reconstructs 
English society in the seventh cen- 
tury, moves on to Alfred’s England, 
the Scandinavian Invasions, and 
finally describes social structure in 
the late Old English period. He 
proves conclusively that the seign- 
orial idea was a strong force from 
the beginning. Already in the .seventh 
and eighth centuries men were 

? traded Into well-de lull'd classes, and 
nchided many slaves. 

The forward-moving procedure 
also illuminates some problems un- 
expectedly. The “ hide ” as a unit 
of assessment seems to have under- 
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Class and ideology in ihv Nineteenth 
Century 
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One can understand 
frustration with the 


■ «n4 iJ^rny' properly dill tint 


is to be deemed latent throughout. .V “ 

A t ul fin ( her proMums (omn when lie jj £ “ J L . . !$■ V*. 0 ” 1 f ^ 

it net nine a mcasinc ot arable puieii 


- puieii- 

tial. The change of attitude became 
even clearer at the time of the 
Domesday survey, when the main 


sees in medieval England traces of 
Celtic hamlets existing In a state of 
dependence upon a central manor, 
which he hi turn connects with a pre- 
Roman bill fort. How did such old 

, . . e relationships survive without com- 

.£! u f l s e e , x ? l0, *‘ ing to the surface in the Roman 

noils. \e« IMfolcssur Applcbaum n g r : D[ i p The auestlon cues on- 

1 n - l -!rrV ■ S f - irm on answered fm the’ timi being. How 

ISC.. lt n ' ever, it is the purpose of all three 

" ^ J n< L| J 6 writers to stimulate fresh investica- 

agl lvillturul COIISU'U tills that these Hons Their work is rmnimprl .„Tili «... 

have imposed on farmers at oil ide^s tif wli?ch thf^ is onlv V . U 5? wtrrlorfatnier cluss, bringing 

period*. His speculations may be dar- ®“|gestive d 8 ‘ 1 1 h tm y unusually strong egalitarian trad* 

mp.' but they arc inherently^ pious- other respect.. Professer he seg- 


questions concerned the amount of 
land available for ploughing and the 
number of ploughs actually at work. 

Professor Finberg also notices that 
clear documentary cases of inter- 
mixed arable holdings emerge only 
after the Scandinavian occupation. 
Do they reflect the influence of the 


presents u picture of a Roman farm- 
ing system, which, by the third 
century ,\n. could record some im- 
pressive achievements in corn d in- 
duct ion. But must nf it went to meet 
tax demands and lo furnish a food 
supply tn the Continent, and it did 
not maintain nuy widely diffused 
prosperity in Ilrituiit. This economic 
pressure F join the imperial authori- 
ties imposed heavy burdens on the 
rural population, and although it 
was made inlcrjMc by the more 
liberal policy which the Roman eov- 
errnneru adopted l envu ids . Celtic 


They both see two types 
munity in existence at the same lime 
in both countries. On the one band 
there were free men, living in dis- 
persed homesteads or hamlets, and 
dividing their holdings, and. on the 
other, dependent bond communities, 
inhabiting nucleated villages, and 
cultivating laud which had to suffice 
for all bond households, and so had 
to be periodically redistributed. Both 
types of community underwent 
change as populations grew and 
more land was brought into use. It is 
not difficult to see now in their sub- 
sequent development these two 


sion but which derived them from 
other sources, from the practice of 
partible inheritance, and from sub- 
mission to lordly command. 

This substantial volume has much 
to offer the reader. It will be much 
studied by future generations, not 

merely as a summary of the present — 

state of knowledge, but as n guide suited the particular argument. In 


It. S. Neale’s bonk uf essays is, for 
all its rather graudio.se title, less n 
consistently urgued thesis than a 
series of squibs, most of them aimed 
at other historian*. They are almost 
all worth reading, and often provide 
useful correctives uud open uy fur- 
ther discussion nn too-easily 
accepted theses. The piece oji 
“ Working-class women and women's 
suffrage ”, for example, re-empha- 
sizes the essentially middle-class 
nature of the suiFrtigc movement, 
while the essay on “ Middle-class 
morality and the Systematic 
Colonisers "aims a blow at the rather 
simplistic models of middle-class 
consciousness in regard to sexual 
mores set up by Steven Marcus and 
Peter Cumtnos. Rut the most ambi- 
tious section of the book is outlined 
in the introduction and developed In 
the earlier chapters. 

In these chapters, Mr Neale sets 
out lo replace the “ traditional " 
three-class model of early Victorian 
society — that is of a society 
divided into three separate ana 
conflicting classes, upper, middle 
and lower—by an alternative five- 
class model. The article first pro- 
posing this idea was originally pub- 
lished in 1968 in Victorian Studies 
and lias already led to some discus- 
sion among social and economic 
historians. Most have not found it a 
helpful construct, and the further 
arguments which Mr Neale adduces 
in its support remain, on the whule, 
unconvincing. 

Clearly, much very loose termi- 
nology is in use on the question of 
class, particularly, perhaps, among 
British historians. In illustration of 
puil nf his thesis, Mr Neale exam- 
ines an Important group of electors 
in Batli who, for some years after 
the passing of the 1832 Reform Bill, 
managed to elect and keen in Par- 
liament the ultra-Radical J. A. Roe- 
buck. These men— mostly very close 
to the lower limit of the borough 
franchise — represent a force in Brit- 
ish politics which lias not been 
sufficiently noticed. French histo- 
rians arc arguing still about the 
nature nf jacublu consciousness, 
and Grainsci maintained that the 
falluro of the Rlsorgimcnto to 
arouse a Jacobin response in Italy 
accountod for its failure as a pop- 
ular movement. But in England, 
where this section of society played 
an important part in the articula- 
tion of population grievances iu the 
years leading up to Chartism, and 
m the first years of the Chartist 
movement, it has received remark- 
ably little attention. It has tended 
to bo added to the working cluss or 
to the middle class, whichever best 


item of arrangements 
Ke tc " ' 

1st hng‘ 

nen as n class in any but a , > ■ 

ad hoc definition, f or which iljiwbt this larger question is 

nrftfir ivnnl tuinLs L i *,r L ' “ *“* 


amenable to analysis 
“group ” or " alliance "T’can benefits ; but that is no 


have 


fied as n class 
ad ht 

better word might 

alliance"? c« Sp and—. r „-,- . - 

existence of a similar group in * afffljnoriflg it. Thousands of 
parts of the country, with ashiS 'wiob tens of thousands of 
unity of purpose Bnd of whiK tos are liable to be affected by 
allegiance, be shown ? A clowrlo^ lAb country alone. Moreover, 
at Bath politics raises doubts fi}, cj farm or another this same 
ultra-radical supporters there fi: m b cropping tip at the 
eluded both Charles and Wtiafe m ti®e ■R, . w01 '^- 

Napier— high-ranking army ollkni ah * Meds Iookin 8 ^to- 
connected to some of the wwttidi: sam languages" came into 
families in the country, and W. f. “ discipline ” about a 
Roberts, not easily fitted into ibi. Rwanda half aso- The English 
middling proup, as well », U , | n it is vague and old- 
tue pre-Cnartist years, a formidihU J ^ like most of the other 
and articulate group of workii' ttficentury names appearing 
i, most of whom were to letAi iu timetables and prospectuses, 
radical alliance even before thl> the "discipline" In ques- 
publication of the Charter ui ; i antedated the educational 
form an independent organizail* a There existed for it at the 
of working men. Roebuck's ov^j at recognized model, then a 
brief flirtation with London Chq., iuy of education : vulgo, the 
tism, and even some of his activity; ia, usually (but not every- 
in opposition to the newspaper du& i) construed as the study of 
could perhaps be accounted for ip Inis and Greek languages and 
his desire to hold together tbi tEieniures (but “literature" 
alliance of radical electors and iu# ?iity vague— it included of 
electors in his constituency rnh^T* Cicer0 as well as Vii'|il, 


men, 


» well as 


than by the proposition of a type 


. . ... __ Sophocles). 

politics distinct from both wbrkl^^ithe ancient (established) and 
class and middle class, and io (new) studies the differ- 
flict with both. jr 1 * 1 ? "one the less real. The 

Unwillingness to accept that ikff 11 discipline had a large hut 


concern, 


of its political "reflecifta 1 "* 
does Mr Neale’s construct m,t a <h yet given enough thought to 

ssf'jis? affs teffsars 


The relation of 
lit. to lang. 


BY GEORGE LEHMANN 


corpus of written niotiu 
; established canons of major 
nwr texts ; a long and fasci- 
' tradition of critical study. 


some awareness of philulngy (tex- 
tual and historical criticism — the 
academic use of the word goes back 
to F. A. Wolff, in 1786) : less 
awareness in Britain than in Ger- 
many, to be sure, but over the years 
Germany was to play a preponder- 
ant part in what is mi essentia I ly 
European story. 

A further difference between the 
two departments of knowledge 
emerges if one looks back a little 
closely at the founding fathers. 
Whnt the modern blanch lucked in 
authority and tradition it made vip 
for initially by fervour, often 

f atriotic. When Von dor Ifagen, 
irsl professor of German in Hum- 
boldt’s new Bi-rlin University, ad- 
dressed himself to a teaching 
assignment lie chose Her Nibchm- 
gen Not, with I lie uim nf doing for 
this muiuiinom what hi* Tel low- 
country nun Wolff had alicudy 
uttempted for Homer two decades 
earlier: a philological inquiry into 
evidence of origins, at ilmt time a 
fashionable under Hiking. Rut in the 
climate of a renascent lYussiu, lie 
(liku his successor, Laclimnnn) was 


i whin had very little : "some alio set on creating uml drawing These blendings were, In tliclr dnv, 
w "classics ”, a canon in attention to a national heritage nf heady and exciting. This is only 
*001, i potentially open from literary monuments, worthy to stand marginally true today. 

(•**15 the future, no tradl- alongside the universal heritage of Thai literal uro (together with re- 
lull departments had already the ancient world. One in.iy geiii-i.il- ligimis thought, philosophy, and 


men of whom Mr Neale writ 
constituted a separate class does n 
imply a lack of Interest in hh wo 
however. It is a great histori 
error to see the nineteenth-cent 
middle class in Britain as a sin 
entrepreneurial Podsnapplan ffl 
There were great variations ol( 
look, of status and of setun 
within the general grouping of “t. 
trading, manufacturing and prof 
sioual interests of which the mid< 
class consisted. If tlie radicalism ^ 
the class as a whale soon settlw.g 
it did, into a programme or n 
glous toleration, free trade » 
cheap and efficient govenjnu] 
there were always critics in 
midst — whether artists and mieiii 
tuals, or the “ uneasy men . 
secure than the majority — mi 
prepared to push for inorejMin 

patronage * careers open to In their emphasis on convorsotion. rojding. 

the raisina of the status of tV j^°JJfniItedyocobu|Bry, testing, and rflvlow. All thi(:e books 
lessor ^ nr 0 fL,°U .nd ofter black ond white pl?nto S raphs. ood A am CUUM 

the critics were not ro ot^and-brac ^ ^ jSBN 0 669 7 3395 4 Cloth 


i/e from this one example. The 
unearthing, cleutuim-un, and rehabi- 
litation of national heritages was 
ihu great task of niucteeulh-ccntiiry 
humane scholarship and the great 
achievement of its professors In all 
the countries of Europe : Beowulf, 
The Song n[ Roland, tho Divine 
Comedy, the* Eddus . . . together 
with the supporting host of lesser- 
hut often considerable— vernacular 
remains. 

Patriotism apuil, the ideals which 
shone t lira ugh these labours and tho 
teaching they gave rise to were 
liberal ideals, unrestricted, even ecu- 
menical, ana innocent or plan or 
priority. Herder had been tiicir 
[utlHicunl prophet : Vico was tho 
unknown godfather of tho new 
philosophy, the Schniza Nuovn. Ph lin- 
ing v was m times strangely blended : 
wiiii philosophies nf progress, Teu- 
tonic dreams of nationhood through 
scholarship, French humaiio ideal- 
ism, ami. above all, advocacy of 
mini i*l ideality mid diversity 
t again, in all European countries, 
including 
nm so mil 


political history) was somehow a 
central strand in the rope nf civili- 
zation : this belief was shared alike 
by Guizot or Michelet, Hal lam nr 
Grote, Humboldt: nr Sclilcgol. It 
could hardly bo otherwise, given 
the situation of scholarship. 
Archaeology was in its infancy ; 
most familiar cuhurnl monuments 
were literary, limner continued to 
be dug : but Troy was not yet 
unearthed. The hi. story of techno- 
logy had not uurncecd intention ; 
social anthropology was still the 
domain nf distant missionaries and 
eccentric travellers. The integration 
of existing techniques and know- 
ledge into a science of culture was a 
task which in fact eluded Guizot or 
Ilallani, and caused Carlyle or Mich- 
elet to write visionury nonsense. 

Within two generations of the 
birth of our modern institutions nf 
higher learning, Burekhardt, it ia 
true, was able to c-voke in the round 
n single cultural moment— the 
Italian Renaissance— with motlinds 
and resources tli.it conirast MtipiLs- 


all European countries, ingly with those of Fusiel de Co ti- 
the llriiislt Isles, though hinges studying f a Citd antique. 
iccably iu Knelund itself). But Burckliardt’s achievement is in 


a high degree exceptional ; ami Ins 
own Reflections on World History 
make It decisively clear (iu tho 
section styled " The Three 
Powers") Unit lUi , i.n 1 v produciioi^ 


were fur him ,i suincwli.it seiomhiiy 
source of liixinricnj tiWiglit. As the 
I’eimuy wore nn. this general posi- 
tion crystulli/etl : dus written pend- 
lifts of hum .in innmimitivr power 
fell firmly iiiin a sccunthiry roll* for 
the Miulriu 4if mil m i's .uni even uf 
high civili/.itiuns. 

The reason is nm for tu seek. On 
every side, us in.siiiimuns nf li-.iru- 
ing expanded, iln-v spruoied new 
empires: liisiori.iits clmse fur them- 
selves i lie si/e .incl shape nf tiicir 
canvas; sn did -.orinlngisis, amhro- 
pologi^is, oiul in due lime i lit- wjmJe 
array uf social sciences. In the 
present cunt my further humane 
Specialisms appeared .ilnngxidn : arl, 
liistoiy, mnsiciilogy, the history of 
science. . . . Wc might smile today 
if a great Hill si eulogist wen- In 
proclaim il hi*, .unliiiiou tn unlock 
tlui key lo civili/.iiiun by i he un- 
aided pursnii nf his speeiali&t in- 
quiries. Yet Lli.it is lirnudly riic 
pretension umimincud or implied n 
century and u half ugu by the first 
apologists of modem liicrnry stu- 
dies, cluv.iieil i nm Vico's science of 
philology ; a pretension tacitly aban- 
doned in iiiid-cciiiiiiy, and iinK-n- 
able Lmluy. 

The sicuy as ii mifnlds is not tat 
least ill mil line) mi unfamiliar one: 
pioneers, growth, division of Tulinur, 
new sciences, specialization, tliu 
abandonment of unit 1 untile claim 1 ?, 
hist it n i [uiia I stscbiliiy, ciiiiii unity. 

The isolaieil niiieieemli -century pro- 
f 05 sell', f hulked jicrhups by his ussis- 
tant uml surron lick'd by a very small 
group of listeners, was a man who 
committed himself, per Imps, hut 
commit led little eke. It little mat- 
tered if the curliesi pro less nr* of 
foreign languages (young IVmiz/i in 
England, tjuinei in France, anti mi 
an) professed an individual initia- 
tive in learning which would ho 
unlikely to pass muster today, in 
our disciplined t tuinniuiijit’s of spe- 
cialist scholars, professional «i'.sn- 
cintimis, )>re.sii;;iim*. Ii.anird re- 
views, i menial tonal ii inferences, re. 
search projeiis. foundation sup- 
noil, uud tile JC.M. Tllcii breed has 
lui Rtfly dixappe.ii ed. 

Tho limk'i-l.ibcnnei's muro pusi- 
1 1 vo task of ii.ssciiibliiig, comparing, 
sifiing, colluiing. c.iuilogoing, .Mill- 
ing, publishing, lias grown in tliis 
century at >111 asn mu»mii ul r.iie, 
vomuH.ii»;ui.ilc- wiiii ibe kiuwiIi «if 
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simply critics, making an 


to the philosophy and adventurous 
thinking of scholars in the twentieth 
century, humble and courageous 
pilgrims on a long, hard road of his- 
torical investigation, which they 
know that their successors will one 
day again re-tread and reconstruct. 


reaction against this attitude, Mr 
Neale hos devised a new concept, 
the “ middling class " — a dreadful 
nnntc, which gets iu the way of 
much of his argument. The remain- 
ing, four classes in his model consist 
of the accepted upper and middle 
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^tmrE AND CRITICISM 


Whn! dn you do wli*n 
impoct.'iiit idiom in Fi«*(i(.h 
start arriving. con mining 
ineRf.iqeR whof-n fin»cr*e 
ni^'ihinfi is vitiii '? 

How do you Inform your 
llatfan agent Ihnl Ills order 
was dispatched yesterday ? 

flow lin yon asrurfaui llidtf your 
contact in Spain wiitiPa you to 
bi? hr, difilnbuln/ 

Fins excellent r.uriB j provide' 
llio anr.wers to the30 and 
many more questions. For 
an-iy reference, the uu&jnci 
matter has been divided under 
difloront headings with 
English on the left-hand page 
and the language concnrnnd 
on hie right. 

Bilingual Guide lo 
Business and Professional 
Correspondence 

ENGLISH/FRENCH 

J. Harvard nnd F. Rose 
?3‘l pa yon 
CP..OO hard r over 
Cl • 15 Up xi cover 

ENGLISH/GERMAN 

l Htn’iwd Cdihtni) 

.1. Harvard 
230 pitynn 
T2.00 hard i.ovur 
Cf ,4:> flux 1 1 over 

ENGLISH /SPANISH 
J. Harvard and I. F. Ariza 
236 pngen 
C2.2C> hard cover 
£ 1.50 tloxj cover 

ENGUSH/ITALIAN 

J Harvard and M M. Milo! to 
232 pnqou 
n.-tr, item f«m v 
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The Concept 
of THE 

Avant-Garde 

EXPLORATIONS IN MODERNISM 

John Weiglitmcm 

" . . . one of our most 
brilliant and attractive 
thinkers ... He illuminates 
whatever he turns his mind 
to, writes lucidly on compli- 
cated and simple subjects, 
and provides endless road-' 
tog pleasure in the' natural 
.conversational tone of a 
llrst-rate mind . . ” 

Jewish Chronicle 
£3.75 

Alcove 


59 St. Martin’s Lana. 
London WC2N 4JS. 
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uitiioii.il .s.YMuiii'* til' M-cnml.i ry sc lino] - 
iii(4, .sch iioi-k-nvi lift ceitificure exiinii- 
ii.li ions, and the suit'l's uf tertiary 
colleges and itniversiiies. The input 
of scholarly luhnur. the ouiput of 
liulilicuiiiHis, prui-ectl nu u scale far 
.siM'|>ii.s.sinf> anything coiKeivnble hi 
rlic detruck-* when die map of kmnv- 
lodgc was being adjusted in make 
room fm the inocfci u (veni.iciilur) 
imunuiirics. 

There have been xubiler changes, 
rind tint only in the m»M prumiiiuiu 
re ill res uf Iciiriiinj*. '['he study of 
litcrnnirc is a «iguc programme, 
and ii has re ruled to polar ive into 
the retrieval and transfer of positive 
information, on the one iiuiul, and 
the exercise of crirical judgment on 
Liu: other. While in the former 
activity the build-up and refinement 
of knowledge is not open to question, 
in the latter it would he dangerous 


to frame quite the same judgment. dozen oilier sneei uN nine 

1 J Iilz J ' c r .' s ■ _**! IV . ll . t . C, ^ v again qminiiuiiivi- grimili (meaning 


were chiefly literary remain*. Ergo, 
philology did a job fur the student 
of literature. All iliai we know of 
the transition from t lie Latin of 
Augustan Kmtie in the romance 
languages of yesterduy enmes from 
the scrutiny nf ivi itien remains, 
especially (though noi solely) liter- 
ary. in a hrotid sense. And in 
return, this collective charting uf 
lexical, grammatical and phonetic 
evolulimi ( both certain and hypo- 
thetical) perfumed huge .services 
for medieval textual criticism. Rut 
philology 1ms never stood still. It 
also articulated u large body of 
evidence regarding linguistic phe- 
nomena not directly gamiunc to 
literary pursuits, and served us u 
kind oi ii'umpnliuc fur more gcncrui 
thoughts on language (eg. “what is 
ti sound-law ? ”). It sprouted ono- 
masLics, dialeciuiogy, linguistic 
atlases, phonetics, semiology, and a 
lies. Onco 


(Tiiidsm remains a loose term foi 
ii very permissive art. The tindor- 
Inhourer’s task here in ay he directed 
ro various ends: reassembling a new 
rhetoric for our times, f mining the 
niorul sensibilities uf learners and 
readers, arousing new curiosities, or 
simply preparing now tench ers. Hut 
in the teaching institutions (to 
which nmsi nf the professional 
exponents now belong), nt least the 
nmgc nnd vnrictv of literary critic- 
ism are lignin without equal in the 
past. A shifting cmnliintition nf the 
iwn ever-widening fields of know- 
ledge and judgment supplies the 
staple nf research, undergraduate 
teaching, .in cl on wurd transmission 
(thrmigli the sixth form), uf the 
modern humanities. Oddly enuugh, 
through nil this growth the assump- 
tions of our Frock- con ted great- 
grandfathers have continued to 
shape the structures of what arc now 
educational .services. 

Two sets of internal relations uf 
i he “ discipline " as defined deserve 
I tunic id it i' remark. The first is u 
con seipie lice of practical concerns 
impinging upun I lie ideal mail nf 
knowledge : it was seen already in 
Ilnniboldi'N Berlin University 
(founded I MW). It was not only 
patriot ism which gave Germ .must 
a place in the Senate ; it was the 
run that must students were future 
toucher.', ami that whatever else 
they taught,, they were probably 
going to nave to guide their pupils 
to literary and articulate command 
of their native German. Similarly 
with the £cole Norm ale Sup£rieure, 
where over the decades the serious 
rival und supplanter of classical 
studies came to be not modern 
humanities but rather the French 
humanities. So too in other lands. 

The array of vernacular humane 
s indies thus contained ope privi- 
leged member — the national lan- 
guage (and literature) ; and this 
privilege wus institutionalized. With 
the result that whereas in Britain 
the term “ modern languages . and 
literature " lias come to include 
French but lurgely exclude English, 
in France it has been the other way 
around. The division has never been 
seriously challenged ; and it has 
usually had the effect of scrconing 
off from the student of 11 modem 
languages " tlu- advanced study of 
ui least cue such ’’ modern lan- 
guage ”—l»is own ! 

Tiie second set of internal . rela- 
tions of the modern humanities is, 
in contrast, one which has shown 
marked cliungc over u century and 


i-niei 

“ more people ui work "i facilitated 
the usual prmeiis — -.specialization 
nod diversity. 

One's attention is -caught, notably, 
by the growth nr dinloctnlngy ; then 
linguistic cartography. The nicdic- 
vul philologist Inis his written 
sources, nnd ntukes inferences 
(from orthography, or comparative 
philology) on many aspects of how 
people actually used language : but 
cun throw only indirect and fiag- 
meiitary light on u great range id 
Other citicsiinns ; the speakers being 
dead, their words have vanished (in 
the air. The umugrnphuv, using his 
ears nnd phonetic transcriptions, 
explored a new urea : recording 
simpler but more precise contem- 
porary events than literary perform- 
ance, und without relying on the 
witness uf a Shakespeare or a 
Rabelais. Presently the tape- 
recorder und other recording devices 
liberated philology from depend- 
ence mi written (und therefore 
ambiguous) transcriptions of any 
kind at all. loduy we can collect as 
much evidence as we wum of how a 
living language is actually per- 
formed — in the street, at the dining- 
table, in formal nr informal dis- 
course of every kind— und retain a 
permanent magnetic corpus for 
whatever uses we may have in 
min J. The effect of tills capability 
upon linguistic analysis is very 
great indeed. It has even helped us 
to establish ihui the ambiguity of 
that famous sentence “they arc 
flylug 01811111165" cannot be over- 
come by appeal to the spoken word. 

Equally profound is the effect 
upon linguistic science of another 
device of our age, the computer. 
Not only for its powers uf storage, 
counting, and retrieval (though in 
research these arc on occasion deci- 
sive) : the computer’s main contri- 
bution to the study of lungiiuge has 
been conceptual rather than ban- 
ausic. Without its challenge, it is 
unlikoly that wc should have 
arrived tbduy ut our most syste- 
matic conceptions of grammar. Now, 
generative grammars and rite con- 
siderations tlini flow front them 
may not nuite blot our a Wittgen- 
stein’s subtle questionings about 
Meaning : but they have stimulated 
new approaches to some large ques- 
tions of semantics, and many other 
kinds of speculation also. It is. not. 
outrageous to say that technology . 
has indirectly transformed the 
study of lnnguugo and restored' 
weight to areas within it (matlie-. 
matical, logical ) which an earlier 


literary concerns - in nutlicmatics, 
sociology, wtilirupcijugy. psychology, 
medical studies. It deserves better 
titan a drub .suburbia, and so do Us 
teaching anil service duties (which 
include the teaching and learning uf 
Inngunges). 

These broad lac is are known to 
perceptive scholars, who by and 
largo can live with tin; coii se- 
quences of shifts in the map of 
knowledge. Academic freedom 
(today us ill rile days nf Wolff or 
Kant) very properly allows them to 
pursue without inconvenience their 
quests for new insights and rela- 
tions ; or rediscover old ones. It is 
quite another mutter when wc 
examine the results which flow 
from the institutional survivul of 
the “modern language and litera- 
ture ” formula. By institutional sur- 
vival 1 refer to a large and varied 
network of conventions — llio very 
names of disciplines and professo- 
rial chairs. “ subjects “ corralled in 
school and univeixiiy time tables, 
curriculur requirements, the iden- 
tity of Leaching departments ; also 
“ idols of the market place " in 
general. Moreover, the udiniuibtrn- 
tivc convenience which with the 
best will in the world tends to 
reinforce all these and fix them m 
rigid patterns of choice and oxclu 
sion. 

Some of the results, today, are 
lurgely harmful. If studying '‘litera- 
ture ” is the usual price for .study- 
ing “ Inngunges *\ young students 
may pay the price (without enthu- 
siasm) but do nor always reckon the 
cost. To be sure, there are excep- 
tions mid let-ouis, including notable 
experiment in broadening higher 
modern language “ studies •' or link- 
ing them with history, even offering 
(for a minority i more adventurous 
com hi nations still. Ar least in this 
wc* are ahead of Ooutinentol 
Europe. 

Rut why, for example, should 
there be one world nf literal tire for 
the student of English and a totally 
separate one fur the student of 
foreign languages ? Why should for- 
eign languages be studied in zealotry 
separation from the English la a- 
guugc ? In each case the answer is 
that wc have not really put to the 
question nut assumptions about 
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can be of benefit to 

4 rmiy 


academic study 0 f tlia « j 
humanities. 19 

As for the separation tif lane 

lean, nig „ r advanced 
Imguis/ic" 1 rcVoai-Ktiii M J‘Jj 

SidStjf h "5r fir, SUMMON™ : 

i ip Prutkov 

-i till of Par. 

the present day ^)he H»gue- Mouton. 3Zfl. 

language study la m 
aspects should be the ptavnitS aibougb It may be, ns Barhora 

str in M Ibs^smss 

literature al.ould be 

studied as one domain, like Ir t :£ Prutkov " the over-stepping 
rJ 18 C| the P. ro »i"«l ffiil boundaries Is only likely 
?nr l U «ri,n d r,i llteri ‘ luro 1 ilepanmein, Kith the help of her study 
pvpi-) S 01 facu ly w Sinic art. Never before has 

oeuvre been disclosed so 
It happens that this arr&ngcmttf Dn English readers, No doubt 
would go a long way to solving ft wsmion still remains that Rus- 
awkward money problem railed I* i kwraiure irredeemably 
the Grants Committee’s thoughts w iioly and its humour at best 
Swedish., " al Gogol’s laughter came 

Tho history of scholarship, In* tears and Chekhov’s comedy 
over, warns us not to mistake eirb^ Hardly fall to leave an aftertaste 
this suggestion or any other Ekt| jtea. But in certain Russian 
for a key to any fixed permaiu» itti like Zoshchenko or Ilf and 
structure of knowledge. No such! ' ’ 

exists ; knowledge, and the demi 
placed an it, change and i 
through .time, even if the rhyilun 
the change is a secular one. K 
knows but that xvdmt is obvious 


rhe bogus bureaucrat 

prenaivd for niOM ciivcniently ", to Willi your rumpled pinafore on, 
'.uih deaihlvssly wise saws as With your corset lucud in so. 
Even oysters have enemies or 


rjctf.tlie essence of the purely 
«gi I t often brilliantly distilled; 
fa the nineteenth century, at a 
iibtn zealous utilitarian critics 
iftrnyshcvsky and Dobrolyubov 
, . , , •: i urgently seeking a realistic 

today might not become a souk** mt l h at would devote itself 
mlsfiLs and further frusirationv is Jdie most pressing " questions ” 
morrow? Especially if umverui^ k lime, the creators of Prutkov 
applied In a large and coiapf » ^ t belr own parodic essence 
sivc education system IwWJ ^ bureaucrat’s attitude to art In 
what we have to look at mM ttlloasly comic prose nnd verse, 
uniformity imposed cm die humnk . ' , v 

ties, with their fluid and jenstiri btHonter makes out a case for 
concerns, is itself a cause of roidh a8 f that Kozma Prutkov be- 
and frustrations— even of fljgulj ?to the history of parody. To 
diseconomies. v ^ tastes he may seem closer 

But at least we can urge tta i in of nonsense writing as it 
benefits of much more expenm^ci iwctised by Edward Lear or 
ami variety : experiment, as a fon i Canon. His creators were 
of insurance against complacent -a Aleksei Tolstoy, well-known 
and anomaly, variety bs b ukhjh u lifetime as the author of a 
case the process of insiituiion.dinaf i trilogy on Ivan the Terrible 
inevitable diances in the map. I Boris Godunov, and Tolstoy's 
the present higher study of w«!« si', the brothers Vladimir, 
literatures, and of nmderr if ui ud Alexander Zheinchuzh- 
guages, there is still too liiile J ^ They were all pleasantly 
cither. And who knows whuc meo who had a gift for 
next Giumbaltism Vico will Tolstoy himself is the 

from ? ol several very witty poems 

’■ff® P* to oy Russian history or 


such matters as the rebellion 
of the eunuchs against the Pope, 
with — as Miss Monter pats it — ‘‘a 
J variant for the ladies 1 when the 
language becomes unprintable 
The ZhomclHizh n ikov brothers 
appear to have had less notable 
literary careers in their own right 
but probably did more to create the 
Prutkov canon. 

Even though Alexander may have 
contributed feast to what has recog- 
nizably survived of the canon, ho 
clearly possessed a nicely judged 
sense of the humorous, for he used 
to make a practice, when he found 
that a certain minister of finances 
would take a walk at a particular 
lime of day, of strolling by him and 
greeting him with the words “the 
minister of finances is the main- 
spring of activity”. Or, dressed in 
uniform, he would go around at 
night telling various architects lo 
appear at court on the following 
day because St Isaac’s Cathedral 
had collapsed. 

The collaborative effort which led 
to the creation of this fictitious 
author, Kozma (or Kuzma) Prutkov, 
probably started in 1952, though his 
career only got going in earnest in 
1854 when he was first published in 
The Contemporary. He began as n 
brand of literary mystification and 

S et quickly became an “ author " in 
is own right, ft is hard to capture 
the appeal of his humour in a defini- 
tive sense. lie wroto several plays, 
which comprise -the least serious 
items in his oeuvro. As an aphorist 
in prose he bad a special genius for 
the absurd. Ever the bureaucrat, he 
would carry conservatism to lengths 
which not only parodied the proverb- 
ial caution of the Burcnucracy 
itself but also made delightful fun 
of the kind uf sententious proverb 
that nannies would inflict on tlicir 
charges as pari of nursery lore. 
Miss Momcr includes a characteris- 
tic selection in her study, ranging 
from the downright " Bo vigilant I ” 
(Dili), through such happy nonsense 
us “if you want to be handsome, 
Join the Hussars" or M Death Is 
placed nt the end of life so it can bo 


"If you have a fountain, turn it 
off ; even a fountain needs a vest 
As a parodist in verse, Kozma 
Prutkov In ought the art of the non- 
sequitur to a pitch that few can 
emulate, let alone challenge. His 
verses are obviously more difficult 
lo translate than Ids prose aphor- 
isms. No matter how good the 
translation — and Miss Monter’s are 
generally very good— certain 


In It you were feeling mvkwm d ; 

As you told me secretly : 

“ Let my corset out in back now ; 

In It I cannot run free.” 

All sufTiiscd with agitation, 

I your corset then unwound : 

You ran off with happy laughter, 

I stood still in thought prof omul. 

A great deal of Koz’rna Prutkov has 
entered into that inner clmmhcr uf 
comic spirit which Russians 


nuances, especially If they relate to e . ,u 

a literary culture with which “ ,c , . , 

English readers are unfamiliar, will havo created for their private de- 
tail flut or have no meaning at all. Iteht. Moscow students, nut to speak 
Prutkov's Mold of culLural reference of Radio Armenia, have been known 


, , - , reference 

was wide ; presumably parody 
cannot enrich itself or flourish with- 
out such a broad base. He tried his 
hand at tlio fable, the romantic 
lyric, at imitations of Heine and 
Benediktov and Fet end pseudo- 
classical subjects, and in every case 
he did not mock the original so 
much as contrive to create the kind 
of bad replica that only a bad poet 
could achieve. 

T. S. Eliot, wc aro reminded hy 
Miss Monter, remarked that “ the 
bad poet is usually unconscious 
where lie ought in be conscious and 
conscious where he ought to he 
unconscious "—which is the kind of 


to Imitate Prutkov in verses, or 
aphorisms, that have perhaps a 
more ncid ulterior motive — and are 
a good deal bawdier— than the oi ig- 


Imil. .) makci hihmiilt. irnd.v with hit 
revolver id shorn' luniscif In llio 
convit'iinn ilnit so miner will neve* 
ret urn, or that inimitable gardeno 
from “At the Seashore ’’ who care- 
lessly waters the asparagus and 
ends by picking his nose, me but 
two nf tlie classic comic jniagcs 
which Russian literature uwos 10 
Pniiknv. 

Miss Monter tells os nbmit )il« 
inventors and the various genres in 
which his parody flourished. Mho 
offers an informal ivc, Admirably 
well- bain need treat mom of a subject 
time cnuld hit easily lmvc heed 
distorted by u iac-eiious nr uvev- 
serlous approach. Her calm, AlIhiI- 
nrJy, but sympathetic:, manner Is 
always helpful ill highlighting ihp 
comic and delightful incongruities 
of Prutkov's humour. 


Ways of looking 


JEAN MOUTON : 

Los Inter mittcnces du regard chcz. 
l'tcrivaln 


M*. **< Decide Do Bcouwer 

faintly derisive self-justification. It 
is easy to souse Prutkov's need to 


be taken seriously. His verses 
usually open with the tone and 
character uf ihe original caught 
fairly accurately, only to end with 
that unconscious pratfall into farce 
which exposes ihe pretentiousness 
of the original while simultaneously 
creating a comic truth of its own. 
There is one beautiful so-called 
parody uf Heine, entitled “ A 
Mental y of Uygnne Days'*, which 
encapsulates a flavour of comic 
regret more subtle in its essence and 
appeal i hail Nabokov’s Lolita. Miss 
Monter translates it charmingly: 

I remember you in childhood, 

Almost forty years ago ! 


J ean Mouton’s title is mi uc curate 
cscription of his hook. It is not a 
study of imagery, but of the way in 
which writers use, or fail to use their 
eyes, and its effort on their work. lie 
explains that fuur of his six cliusuit 
authors are people “ dont le regard 
a M incuntplct on affuihli ”, La 
Bruyerc's eye “ never biiiius life to 
anything, or rather turns wliat Is liv- 
ing into a dead ekiuciu. Uotisso.iu 
sailers from " un absence of n desire 
to see*’. Although the chapter on 
Stendhal Is the longest in the hook, 
we are told that “ jilj n'n pus bniuii) 
vuc ; et en plus, ii regarde niul, nu 
mtme no regardo pas du tout ”, 


(lid u w.is ii nuim.ilisl jiiiI n hutanisl, 
l)u r 11 Pc regard dc Clide nVst jnimiix 
coin I d'uu rkinmiiiirt 1 ", 

1’iousi nnd Claude) come out best. 
M Mouton reminds us that his title 
lias a “ lb ousiiiin K-sonnnco ", but 
hastens to add that whatever ihe 
vacillations uf It is lierrl, there nrQ 
iiu " i m ui mitt cnees " about lilt 
" regard “ .uiliiiic non ire litivi.iirf 
tie trmive son oiiginu d.ms li> regard 
nu menu.- der.iL* qiit* cullu du Mtuccl 
Proust ’’. The *.ighi uf the Miiiiiii- 
vlllo he I fries product s a " iVrnient 
which runs iliiom;li ihe v.Iirle 
novel. 

Altlltmgli this is n :-i i niulnf I Tbf; 
book, wc an; left vs i t h t lie pnjirrv 
siuu ilnu “ le (tq-wd ’ is s«mu-thiup # 
of a side issue, and ih.il its sup- 
posed failure i*. .iljowtd tc» (U track 
mure than ii slirmid from the 
achifvenit-iit of grc.it wiitcn with 
Stendlul ,iy the obvious es ample- - 
or victim. 


u half. Frum the beginning of the philological tradition could hot fur- 


xiory, philology (historical and tex- 
tual criticism) inarched obviously 
hand in hand with literary invesn- 
gntioni into the past. The word 
became reduiiduui and is not much 
used today in the earlier sense. 
Instead, philology acquired a more 
distinctive (though still , broad) 


ntsh. Modern linguistics now occu- 
pies Its own territories on the m;ip 
of knowledge. 

There is today u .strung case for 
saying that the place nf literary; 
study in -die spectrum of academic, 
disciplines cannot possibly be where' 1 


souse, according to which Its bbject . its, founding, father* .-thougiif .;TC. 
bocgipe tlio study pf languages Tq §ho Vila oc^ It oply becuuHo the array: £ 
theinsnWCs-^lungtisges not so lniicli of otheV sciences and: disciplines hW-v: 
in - - observable use, - however, but grown so ntiRhiily. in the past huh- ’: 
rather In i|ieir hisrorical ovolu- : deed years. (Kant’s polfiiiunt phrase 
tinu— tlie recovery- of Sanskrit, on the Queen of the Sciences xeems 
Indo-Gcnnnnic, and indeed every- to echo sotnewherc in this nrgii- 
thing; else which un earlier age had meiit.) By the snme token, there is 
he roly d reft fur of. ■ ■ strong Case for saying thatlingu is- .- 

OrtdAttag ih« liuuu'ittlyitUi'ol’i IjS^TSnSS? Sth"£SI?^ 

nineteen lit and twentletU-centuty il* - , enc '5 c |Si- 
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books abroad 

AN INTERNATIONAL LITERARY QUARTERLY 

FOUNDED IN 1027 

SCOPE of Book Reviewing 

BOOKS ABROAD reviews In English over 1000 booka each yaaf 
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end critics contribute regularly to BOOKS ABROAD, making It 
only literary journal of Its kind — unique In offering a system*® 
review and analysis In English of currenl world literature. 

PERSPECTIVES on World Literature . 

BOOKS ABROAD offers articles which provide a variety ,. 
defined perspectives on the myriad Aspects of cQRteWfl^ 
world literature. An issue may be devoted- to a single 
movement, genre or writer. In one forthcoming numw 
Writers and topics from 14 countries are fhoroyghly cxinlfW?®;/!, 1 ' 
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The man 
who invented 
tomorrow 


H. G. Wells - man of letters, prophet, 
political adivistr hisfoHanand seff-corifessed 
- Dbn'Juon among thfe'lnfelligenfcib. 

, .. hjormart anaJeartrte' MacKenzie havo' v 
; chronicled this man's tempestuous life In a 
new biography/ The Titos Traveller', This 
; week; The Sunday Times begins a three-part 
serialization of their book.. Extensive u^e has 
, beentoadeof hifherto unpublished/ private, 
personal recollections, of fripife, who'.knew- . V , . 
WellsIpHmately. ; • 1 ■ ■ . . 

! . a portrait of d seif-destnjctiye " i, 
gemu 5 f jotiored by -nl^hlmdre vlrfons of , ■ > 

- rman’ifufure '- our present, these ^xtrpds ■? 
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S' *■!, ^?NJO R ASSISTANT In (He re* 
PUblla Llbran-. Salary atlmlii (he Llh- 

. Tua new IJbriri cam aim in eehibltlon 
bill, Ihra* oikIIui eonnic and « mum- 
bunkos* nudio. An (mporuiiit duty nr 
lad ihPceuftit Ipnllcant sill at io uh- 
mou lb* ute of iHibb n< sillies. 

algned **** ' ,rom ,he . 

Apjillrailpiii ,eoBUInIag detail* of oat. 
ooaliflculloa* IDd caper [crct god the 
ifisiei or two • referee* to b: received nr 
lb« underiigaed by 4iU jlun#. IVU 
-■Jdbrj P. Tloglies. LL.S.. logo CJerW. 
OulldliaH. J^sisg . . , . 

< LIBRARIAN 
TO CO-ORDINATE 
INFORMATION SERVICE 

W« are -jri Intern, (Iona! fin* nr a cmn- 
pgpy ,v»ii ii ig vs, i tut ii n in nearly 40 

g'r* looking to* a llhrgrlgo eiliq 
4an JNfi «b -journal ■ infoiraatMn service. 


® 8UCKIHGII AHSH IRC 
COUHTY 
LIBRARY 

Senior 

Assistant 

Buckingham Library 

Salary : 

A.P. 3 £1,803-22,100 p.a. 

N.J.C. Conditions of Service. 
Successful candidates sub- 
ject to medical examination. 

Removal expenses of up to 
£115 and lodgings allow- 
ance of £5 per week pend- 
ing removal. Mortgage 
advances and guarantees 
also available in certain , 
circumstances. 

Applications (no forms) to- 
gether with the names and 
addresses of two referees, 
lo the County Librarian, 
County OfllceB, Aylesbury, 
Bucks., to be received by 
the 7lh JUNE, 1973, from 
whom further details may 
be obtained. 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
FIELD STATION 

BIOLOGICAL 


LIBRARY 


/\p|Vli,.ilikiilb arc invited [ur ill* 
Juki ol I ■iir.iiun in Llurgp ■■( llte 
uhi.vc liiir.irv . ilie limit inn v. <11 bi.- 
t>ii ■ lie hhr.irv nvunuiil Kiilt- 
fi I.I7 'i.CI. 44I |*.4 I tlci<* , iuliiig mi 

II iv- i|ii.ilillL-iiliini1 und cvpv.-riuiiv.vj 

ui [lit- mkicssIiiI :i|i|i1iiuni I tpyri- 
--■iv.,* in iiltrar) tvnrk iiiiJiiH lii*i- 
l"gv .ui 11,1 railing*. 
j\[,jili*..ili<,ii * In (li* Nir.-cu.r. Im- 
perial ( mIIchl- FlulJ .SijIkui. Nil- 
v.mJ 1 ‘ari. . AVI. Herk.. bvlurc 
III* 2'iMi May. 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS 

RING’S COLLEGE LONDON 


Or eaprrlritt* lit linrurl.intlilp r*«ful<a1 

.Hji.irv wale : £|,4J.i in u.KU. 

Al'I'lIvKIliili |,vrni. amt liuilirr del ill, 
fi'im Ibv Llbriulaii IILS>, kina'. Cut- 
leg* LunJvin. .STignd Wl ! Jt S. in 
whum cuutrTrlcil uprliv Jilun, iIiukIJ be 
i BIiiiPC vl tvlthln I') dun , 

LONDON BOROUGH OF 
BARNET 

III NOON COLLEOP OF FURltlttl 
rDU(..\l ION 

J.KIKAR Y/CLEKfCAL ASSISTANT 

Tim puli l' In i he nr*- college ilbiaied 
In Hhmt Oak.' hggwarc. Puing .will In-, 
dude n, tilling In the Betcl.ipnrent ol llie- 
llb'gry pihfci jbe, aiipeitlttoD ol ihr^hel*. 
dcnile gtaif 'Pie.-iuu* llbilry fipeilent* 
dciiiahla hui nnt oienllil. The pom l< 
auliahle (or lomenuc alihing lo uhialti 
egpcilenie beiuie gulng on j tuorie la 
linimlaltihip 

The >aian l, Jn (he cl r licit range riving 
(a Cl.Jvn n«r annum with p-mlble pr.i- 
ai«ul«n lo LI.4M and/rii tl.ojl per 
nnnum Inelnvitg. Ilia atariing paint on 
Ihe Kale Kill depend on age, qunllflca- 
Uum ana experience 

AppHcnilon toimi nbulnabl* (mm Chief ' 

Educuik-n OfBrcr. Luodun Bgraueh. al ' 
Ramcl. Tuvin Hall. Vrleia Barnet. Lon-.< 
Uoii NUI JUU Clovlnj, Ujlc aih June. 
1‘rfJ. H*f. flb'fCri2AK 

R H. Wlniami. CbM F.aevullve and 
Town Clerk. 


LONDON BOROUCH OF 
IIACKNEY 

LERRAA(B§ DEPAB1 MBNT- 
HOSPITAL. LIBRARY St (l VICE 


LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

Up (0 £1,548 , , 

! The Electricity Council Is 
the central coordinating 
! body for Hie electricity sup- 
ply industry In England 
a lid Wales. 

I The Library, with a staff 
i ot seven. Is omenied with 
' the amuiieiuul and ad- 
ministrative aspects of elec- 
tricity supply. 

You will assist with loans, 
periodica I receipt and cir- 
culation, Iruiiilry desk duty, 
catalogue card reproduction 
and filing, shelving and care 
uf librdiy muterial, and pur- 
chase of publications. 

This post would suit some- 
one with experience in some 
or ali or these procedures, 
or a person Interested in 
and able to deal with office 
routines and keep accurate 
record*. 

Virile, in miiriilenic, nil In R full 
jier*iuiul mill t arvi-r ilclnll* mill 
aiiiulltiK 'ILS. 75 h> I Uh Jhuc lu i 

Duncan Russ, Recruitment 
& Development Officer, 

Tiic Electricity Council. 

30 Milibank, London SVVIP 
4RD. 


LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

««>|iiir*J ini Hi* Central l : l**-lrlwliy 
Liciik-r.tliiiji llvurvl a l cnlr.il l.ibrjry 
luvulvd iii iiiiidvrii nllito CuHSBIii- 
ml lut M. fiul'j, J l,i|h,,i ii Vudu*l. 
Cjiiii. m Sired ami l.iwriHKil .Sirck-l 
Malkmo. 

'Hi* I IHrart v.*rv*-x dio Hviird', 
*riuiliL-*ri. >vi*lili*l, uild iiJlllilliv 
iralrii* ami ullevr unit* of Ilm 
I'kilricilv Sii|,|ilt iiiiliialr)', Tli* 
■lulict will iiuluil* tt.irk oil (liu 
library 1 . 1.1114 il.-A u ml .tsuvUng 
v illi Hi* jai|H.-i viti'ui uf ili* u*u*rjl 
ik-rinl :.lull. 

(.'andiJak-. Kim 11 I. | luv* n gnnJ 
cJik-jll.inul lia*kgr.iHiid itnJ viiiiq 
*V|vi reiiv* nf i«r an interol in. 
1‘bijrv tvnrk wviilvl be uu otlvan- 
Uge. 

.‘ijlart nil Inn -w.ile tl.liil-lt.SX7 
umrcnilv 11 ruler i*t jvvt j 
S i. ill Kcsljnrinl. \jii.il, unJ -S- i*.l;il 
dull. .Si 1 |v- ran mull. i|i S*|ivilu-. 
Ani»licailui» elating [nil relevant 

ilouils and prexcin Hilary lo 
Hie I’crxuiinrl flllicer (Hcrid- 

qtiar(er«>. Central I lv I *'lri*llt Gen 
erjilng Huard, .SuJbur) lloli,*'. 

|5 Ncv.g.u* Street. ( .iiiJun 1:0 A 
7\U. hr 5 June, IWJ. (junto 

Kef TI.S.’i*:, f*. 


ilea 


INNER LONDON 

EDUCATION 

AUTHORITY 


lulldbll, ^ raa rja^ — , flu* to iha eapaailon of ihe Huapliil 

■ in......*. I.lfwaiy Service iwn ADDITIONAL LIB- 

. LIBRARIAN . UARY E ASSISTANTS are ret,,.lred. 

TA GD-AnniNATC The Salary ouvoble h.wllNn lb« Cletf- 

INFOKMATION SERVICE ■ niVu-iV pr Hiinum Linion w 

Alkiwanc^r. The commencing mil 

We are uu Internnlonal rinanin eoai- Ka riependgni U|*.rli a*e and experience. 
IP* Midi . Ibveiitntiiii in near)* 40 .. Appltcuilon forme fwm Clilei E»rcui lie 

mmrlei and, Tuna Clerk, Tan n, Hall Eh ’iBA 

W® ar* looking a librarian who nd«phufli 0 l- 5 HiA Jin. eaieaaltm. Jl« 
in tub ab dutenut' iHfoimattew iirvUe. • renuwiUto by Mb Jus*, i97d. 

PlWjll r®" jra; .*"»! .Sl»t . Kum* lb* J ■ -j ■ ■" • -■ ' 

Hcecvfjjl' Min bd .■ JmunubM . - rr* i ; — r — r- rr* 

JI A?*K e)ln ?[L. tl 0 ' i fll l n«- ■F’J^jcireijaiing c , 

tJolUa will InctuJa oonlroiiini |M ■ ■ ■ 

°*W' *• Tor b'K aebool. Library, Qualilleailnm : 

poblleinioiti for ipcmi rekrant . in our- - flcglhillii ' - ’ - 

luinjti and gdrlaifiH in an JptiUliCailuni 


Chartered 

Librarian 

Applications arc linitcd for llic fallow- 
inu posls: 

LIBRARIANS GRADE UI 

HAQOLKSTON (OIIU.S) SCHOOL, 
Wcymouih Terrace, fc'i. 

PARAGON (BOYSi SCHOOL, Scarier 
Ruud. Slit 

Sklurj .Vale £1.944 lo 12.414. 

PART-TIME LIBRARIAN 
GRADE Iff . . 

122 hours a week during school terms). 
ST. MICHAEL'S .RC (MtXHOJ 
SCHOOL. Tobu Fetlou Road, Ber- 
moiulacy SEtb. 

Salary <k-jle £972 io £1,212.- 

A ppllc.it Ion fornix rpjrf further itctalh 
obiafitnbh’ Irom the Mutation , 
Officer, f.iwb. 2 4/2, Room 260c. 
County Hull. SLl 7PB jTel: 633 
7546). Clo.'lug ihue for receipt of 
rowtilrt/,i npiijlytiiioia 4th June, 


i 1 ’ ;>.> : • 


^ anJ otbti \ far fno icboul. Library, QuaimcMInM 5 

■■ iKrsti 


. -INNER LONDON 

EDUCATION 
, AUTHORITY ■ 


AuSfiaiJuiM l ™ M * . e *i ,s, i*'ka^ or . Ilbrarr - QoMi eeuerieny f« oomcone . Inuinied 

a ^«Sji 0 fj tarr *l« deosedian Minriwi V f°' n ^ ^L>BS«ffip.T*5 per *^ 

IjScS 11 * 1 ■ | “ d'Sjiuii })■. __ Lf^RAnV sPCriRTARY 


uiji ,ba dixjund < 


Strand (Boys) Schoo! 

Elm Park. BfUlon, 1PH SW2 ■ 

Part-time | 

•_ . ii, , ) J v, j / f j 1 ,• 



AKl'A&SI 


. ANU JUITUENCU CtNthH 
A* rniatr will .oriidi -on . (lie atutt 
of IV Partiirnemiiis . InPi»tnijir-.li bjmI. 
Kefeienca Centre ur the A-txacildin f u r 
D qullfltd -lill'iSTlSr'i' wnikiuti - tetl tlmt 
1-1 Ili Uhl(G Ic Illy' Ilubiei dl IXllllS- 


Ksaciad in f«r 
vinil" Inti -time 


GRADE ill? 1 -’ if? 


inept- , V i ' . ■ . 

Candidates. Tibn are Of. nlap to bo fa 
me .iJnired KineJum ahauU be .c«n- 
iiiannealib ejiucn* vt lift recftnlred lib-, 
ran iiuilirlenKiins ami Mo .ctpclt-eiKC. 

s-w.i. ... 


' ass|bt Ant runoiui i j *- 

Kraii lied. A>r>; Kiiix. nnd .Su^im.. I’ajemul 
auuiinc.tduns!. Itphoiire deyrtn. in Hitiui 
fir n eqznal#,' 'wnfotl. afltf KMalulu, 


:: Jm kTioo tefoi). . r... : 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND SCIENCE ! 

Applications are invited for the post of 

Professional Assistant j 

to the Library Advisers mn 

The duties will cuuxM of helping the Library Advlicri |„ . ' 5”*'^ 

liunt ul publk hbraiy services. u „d with lhalr uther ,i: '^ 

in con met iiir i will- public and oilier libr.irlei Of uSJSSTk^ *| 11 
al llic piescnl luna is wurfe In connedlou wiih ^ Pu,u i in PI I 
local guvernnk-ni f.illuwlna ih c I ocul rjuvcrnmini LliD I 

llic person upi.Hinic.l will be based in London bui . " ' 

mm uint ol I ravelling is likely lo he Involved, ' * C0Ci Jyi; 

Apptuprhik- yrnernl experience u[ wurk in public Hbrirleg „ ] tHiiterflU L 

A librarian is *.Highl win. is ut present emntoeed bv . * . i 
on ilio niy which is billing lo second him or her to V «^- l! toOClaKOn 
Ueparlniein f-w period ol iwn years, trilh a Mhfcflll 

ihiee yean (he appiicnnt aliuuld he employed rm 
menl A.l*. III. IX' or V salary scales, and would rtupOffilY 

Ins present sulnry. plus London n luwnnco If ihls H noi afJSx^ SlfuBtble 
Applicmits must he Clumered Librarians, ur graduMt ■S v f4 h*«H-lod 
qiiahlicalkHis needed for election as Chartered LlbS. ^ 

Fill t her rlet.itls and applkution forms „ m be obtahul »u ’^ fL-hio 
tl C. Tailor. Derm, went ol hhu.ulon „„,l Science /Kaiffr^ MW® 1 ® 

III. -...I- I I/O..,-. Iti v„.,. . .7' VU lit nwraran 


Wiki. Lllsuhcth Home. 34 i'oifc Rond, London S£l J fu Jilt 
mirnlw 0l-*.24 -»222 rvir.jWdn 2237. The cfodg Ja,l ffift 
of iippdiutuvis is 14 Jinn-. 1973. ' 


LIBRARIAN | 

Services to the Elderly and Sick ] 

Applications are invited from chartered ibrai 
tans with previous experience in tills typed, 
work. The post will be based initially al Borf 
nor Regis. The person appointed will 
required to survey and report on ihe ik*-* 
of the new West Sussex County and advt< 
the County Management on the eslablishmr 
of a Comprehensive Service to the Eldeily&il 
Sick throughout the County. 

Salary in the range E2,100-£2.475 p.a. ■ 


Aslant Controller of Education Services 

borough librarian 

M,4l7-£4,983 

Ctiiitered Librarians, preferably Fellows of Ihe Library 
iwoclation, with suitable experience nre invited to 
fppiy (or Ihi9 post, which will become vacant in October. 

tenporary housing accommodation may be available 
aiultabia cases; reasonable removal expenses remi- 
nd; lodging allowance of up to E6.00 per week, and 
5 * to E5QQ towards legal and estate agents tees may 
H payable ; 35 hour week. Fixed sum car allowance 
tiKpw annum. 


iHlcallon form and further details 
ha Legal and Administrative Depart- 
nnL London Borough of Harrow, P.O. 
t«i No. 2, Civic Centre, Harrow, Middle- 
tu.HAI 2UH, returnable by 15th June, 
lift 


CD 


G : 


Application terms and further details from M 
County Librarian, Tower Street, Cfi/ciwitt 
returnable by 11th June, 1973, LG.S.C. /«f 
restricted). i 


NORTH STAFFORDSHIRE POLYTECHNIC 
College Road, Stoke on Trent 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited from professionally qua’ 1 
Librarians for the posl of ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN in jl 
Polytechnic Library. 

The salary will be in accordance with the scales 
Chartered Librarians. Cl .251 -£.2 .100 per annum, the 
of entry to the scale being dependent upon the quaMa 
lions and experience of (he successful candidate. \> 
Application forms and further particulars may be oMtfj 
from the Administrative Registrar, North Staflowsw 
Polytechnic, College Road, Stoke on Trent, ST4 2&M 
whom they should be returned by not later itian flm Ji4 
1973. 


ACCOUNTS CLERK 

ACCOUNTS CLERK 25+ REQUIRED FOR gf 
TIONS SECTION OF ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT ” 
NATIONAL PUBLISHING ORGANIZATION. 

MUST BE FULLY COMPETENT TYPISTS USED TO £ 
ING WITH OWN CORRESPONDENCE AND ' KWJ 
RECORDS. SOME EXPERIENCE IN SUBSCRIPT 
WORK ESSENTIAL AND OF CONTROLLING OTHEHSt 
DESIRABLE. SALARY IN GRADE RISING TO 
L.V.s. Mondays to Fridays 9.00 a.m.-5.15 p m 

Apply : Head of Accounts DepL, BNB, 7 Ralhbone 8U1 
London W1. 01-580 3681. 


ARCHITECTURAL LIBRARIAN 

Female Librarian required for yna.ll IpedallJfld **^*|?' jju.'Li 
tects’ Journal . Tliii library provideg Ibe e3Mnl a i. u i,- i-*-- 
Journal’s published teefinical btformatton wryieg. DWg 
fng DAd Besiillng adltorinl staff,- to taring aijd bDripfi 
<:<nhgMb jfiijireea, prcpaHAg bibllpg^eilljlM, ' 

handling nrtn culling*. Knowledge of CHStB 'p'rV. . .. 
i.iptorpwl olficci near St. )“•«!* 

Pleaw apply. . stating experience and pmeal 

Th. AryldtKts' Jonrepl. 9 QueeA’AxIB. » Oat., London »" ;; 

• • li ’V' 1 


TECHNICAL LIBRARIAN 

Consulting Engineers 

Mtlng Civil Engineers with a large iiucnunional 
wrtice require n Librariun for iheir London Office, 
lit (irm lias a stuff uf sonic 450 profcvsionul engi- 
wrsand technicians. The Librarian will lie respon- 
pbie for muimaining and developing the library 
kfiicet, providing litcruturc search «uut infai'inaiiau 
Rtricvel services and managing ihc firm's records 
aunge, The Librarian will also he responsible fnr 
fiipcn-lsing the library staff which numbers throe al 
went. 

ipplicants should be Chartered Librarians with ut 
Lut six years’ experience iu technical reference* 
wary work, preferably with n profcssioiuil firm, 
nnuliarily with construction materials liicraiure an 
ilnniage. Minimum age 28, salary com mo iimi rate 
‘Uh previous experience and ijimlifioattons. 

to ! W. J. C. Foster, Personnel iUuntigi-r, 

Rfnie), Palmer & Tritton, 

. Southwark Bridge House, 

| - 61 Southwark Street, London Sill ISA. 


Merchant Navy 
College, 

Collie, Kent 

Assistant 


INNER LONDON 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


chartered librarians 
in secondary schools 

Applications are invited man Churterud Librarians for the 
following posts 

LIBRARIANS GRADE III (Upper) 

K1NCSDALE (MIXED) SCHOOL, Alleyn Park St 21. 
SYDENHAM (GIRLS) SCHOOL, Dnrtmmitli Rnad SE 2<i 
Salary scale: £1,994 to £2,970 (candhlntes may be ap- 
pointed at any point lvtclitti ihh stale). 

LIBRARIANS GRADE III 

BACON'S C.E. (MIXED) SCHOOL, Delnfonl Umul SE 16 
C0I.L1NGW001) (GIRLS) SCHOOL. York Grove, Queens 
Road, SE 15. 

HUKLINCHAM (GIRLS) SCHOOL. Peterborough Road* 
SVV 6. 

MORPETH (MIXED) SCHOOL, Morpeth Street, Roman 
Road, F.2. 

NORWOOD i GIRLS) SCHOOL, Crown Dale, SE t9. 

S. AL0YS1US* COLLEGE, Hornsey Lane, illghgatc N6. 
ST. MARK’S C.E. (MIXED) SCHOOL, Bishop's Avenue, 
Fulham, SVV G. 

SAMUEL PI-.PYS (BOYS) SCHOOL, Walllmtlnn Ro.id, 
SE 4. 

VAUXI1AI.L MANOR (GIRLS) SCHOOL, L.uvit Little, 
South Lambeih Rom), SVV 8. 

Salary Scale : £1,944 io £2,424. 


Application fornix ami further tlctuilx obtainable from ilia 
Education Officer, Rxt ab. 2A/2 Counts} Hall, London SUI 
7 PD (Tel : fi.Ll 7546). Clasfng date for receipt of completed 
applications 8(/i June, 197.1. 


Universiteit van Amsterdam 

Inslltule of Dramatic Art 

Applications are Invited for a 

CHAIR IN THE THEORY AND 
HISTORY OF DRAMATIC ART 

The position Is vacant from September 1st, 
1973 

The duties of this appointment include the 
pursuit and the encouragement ot research 
In and the teaching ot the tallowing ; 

— The history of drama and theatre 
—Theory of drnma 
— Modern Ihentre practice 

Suitable qualified candidates who are In- 
teresfed should submit their applications 
In writing with a curriculum vitae and a list 
of publications to Ihe chairman of Ihe 
nominating commiltae : Prof. Dr. E. 

T&rnqvlst, Instlluut voor Dramatlsche 
Kunst, Nieuwe Doelenslraat 16, Amsterdam, 
Holland. Applications should be submitted 
before July 1st. 

Further Information about this position may 
also be obtained at the above address. 


Western Australia 
Institute of Technology 

T L Robertson Libraiy 

Professional Librarians 

are inquired for Acquisitions, Calolngun,/) n iid oinm 
duties in relation to the Library's &9.000 pt-i annum 
collection devolopmenl piOQiArnnie. 

Salaries : 

Professional Library Officer 

Grade I SA6480-SAB1^fl 
Grade li SA4 895- 1? A6JJS 0 
Academic Librarians mo also tequirnd al Scmoi Libm- 
liart and Librarian level. 

Salaries (under review) ; 

Senior Librarian $a 9 gj-;- 5 au 334 
Librarian SA 6 floi-$Ag 3 >jo 

Applications are also invited at ihe inciltuie lor the 
following appointments : — 

Department of Library Studies 

Senior Tutors/Lecturers in : 

Library OperFitjonr. 
Information Retrieval 
Resouices for Children 
Applicants should possess a dogroo mid profession, il 
qualification. 

Salary Scales 

It is opocled lhal Ihe following riqtiins will increase 
significantly ns a result of an Imminent report on Uni- 
versity salaries willi which those ot ihe Institute urc 
linked. The last ma|or review nl University snlurtes was 
Ihree years ago. Film salaiy figures shcurld be nvnif- 
ablo prior lo oilers boing made. 

Lecturer $agsoi-$a 93 oo 
Senior Tutor $as 474 -sa 64 oi 

Furih-or particulars and method ot applrcuiion nv.fi- 
able from the Ottic.ial Secretary, Western Australia 
House. 116 Strand, London. WC2R OA J. 

When writing please quote LS5. 

Applicalions close 15 June, 1973. 

Librarians 

Librarian:-, with graduate nnd/or piolctcionnl •.iimIiIi- 
ca lions who aro intoreslod in a cureer or gnminp «>,• 
peiianca ovoiseua nro invltod to mnei Mr. G. G. Allen. 
Princip.il l.ibrniinn ol Uio Western Aur.tiahan Inr.ututo 
ol Technology. Porlh, through Mr. P. M>ilvjney r,t Wor.i- 
orn Auslrnlia House. 115 The Strand, London. Mr. 
Allen will bo in Ihe UK through June. 


MIlfilB 

cam; ha 


ASSISTANT 

. REFERENCE AND 
INFORMATION . . 

SECTION.; 

: • • j CdTrant Affairs 

" Exfefrial Broadcaalln^ " ' 

! Siijicr j(l»ru)f. bn oMlpe . .provirthpi.*, 
InforraalroriVon politics and IpWr 
national relolions Rail Europe, 
.Axis. Latin America- Oood .lypilHI* t 
A: mahn^Iproi^n ln(iBiiig©, ; 'tClpoV.‘- 
slfalo Russian, 1^ desirable^ : ‘ ( 

Safsry .81,327 p.3- (may', lie tilglief . 
If qualif bullions oicepiiunliU.- bs » 
£S0 , (o £1 ,977 , pig. mgiu «• *■' 

„ Write Or tclephom 'attif 'tpt flipU- ; 
'cation.!' form 1 : (enblb5lDfi aUdnjs||eia , l 
Jlodtlcip ,- 1 onvfiltopo. and; -Qtw>rtdg r 
rfifttenca- ^ 73.0,216): •; 1 q iApfrolm-j: 
8 BC, i totrdoh ; 

WlA 


B BC 

require \ 

Graduate : 

asrtasS'jSHlS! 


; 3 SXs 31 m 

J ,A^lnl«tratioOW 
Hie DWHCTJE; 

sm 


(haif'time) 


Hjj. 1 ® September. Preference will l»e Riven to 
ajji!", wh< * nre chartered librarian*. The College 
is at present huuucd on ihe ship ’ Worcester’ 
ftKnn „? th0 Thamc6 at Giecnhllbc pending the com- 
W'«kL l, - ew shore-based buildings. Salary for char- 
«m. naa un scale (lialf-ilinb engage* 

m{i - details obtainable from » 

Bstab 2A/2. County Hall, London \ 

I” •*!•* 01 fom : ; 


Distant manager j 

. . . 'required 5 

est En4 Antiquarian bookshop. Previous! 
taence not essential • but a knowledge of’ 
*weful. Pleajse* write, giving age,: 


BOROUGH OF KIDDIE RMINS’I L-K 
I.ibiiiry, Art Gallery and Museum Department 
Appointment of 

Borough Librarian 
and Curator 

Following the resignation uf the present holder on Ids appointment 
as Dlrecrm' of Libraries, Mu sl-ii ms, Arts, etc., in Coventry. Ihr post 
of BOROUGH LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR futli vacant In mid- 
June. The post, which is graded S.O.l i£2.ri6l-£2,994) will he 
subject io local Government re-orgaitlsailnn on 1st April, 1974, hut 
Intending applicants should benr in mind that ii pusi carrying 
comparable responsibilities and salary is expected to l>e available 
lu Kidderminster as part of the new County Library Service. 

The present responsibility of the post entails the arinihil-d rattan nf 
die Library, Art Gallery ami Museum and certain oilier cultural 
services, and applicants who should be- Chartetcd Librarians should 
have received experience In these fields widi an Authority where 
modern Management techniques and concepts arc applied. 

The Local Government Staff Commission for England has Rgreed 
to this advertisement which is restrlcicd to local Government 
Officers serving in England (excluding London) and Wales. 
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